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REPORT OF AN INTERRELIGIOUS TEAM VISIT 
TO FlJl 


2-10 JUNE 1994 


- Hans Ucko - 


The ecumenical movement has been enriched by ecumenical team visits, 
where brothers and sisters are invited to experience how Christians in 
another country live their life and witness in church and society. Building 
upon these experiences the Advisory Group of the Office on Inter-religious 
Relations (OIRR) proposed conducting interreligious team visits to places 
where conflicts are fanned through the use of religion as a weapon in the 
pursuit of political aims. Interreligious team visits, comprising people of 
different faiths, travelling and working together, might point to ways where 
religious boundaries are not seen as demarcation lines, but instead stimulate 
cooperation to find interreligious answers to interreligious situations and 
conflicts. The first interreligious team visit was set up with a visit to Fiji in 
mind. Fiji, a microcosm of religious pluralism, could be a test case for the 
WCC and the local interreligious organization, Interfaith Search, to assess 
various possibilities of interreligious Cooperation. 


Background 


Fiji was colonized in 1874 under a Deed of Cession that bound Britain to 
preserve the Fijian way of life. The same policy used in the Caribbean 
concerning the labour-market came also to be installed in Fiji: the use of 
migrant or "imported" labour, so called indented labourers. The majority of 
these labourers came from India. Those who stayed on after the 
indentureship was terminated, leased land from the Fijians to work as sugar 
cane farmers. 


The missionary thrust in Fiji resulted in a dominant Methodist presence 
among Fijians, almost to the level of similar patterns, otherwise found in 
countries with a state church. Christianity was less successful among 
Indians, although there is today also a small Indian Methodist church. The 
religious landscape of Fiji is one of religious pluralism, where about 52-54 
% are Christians (Methodist 36.7 %, Catholic 8.7%, Assemblies of God 2.3- 
4.2%), Hindus 38.1%, Muslims 7.8%, Sikh 0.6% out of a population of 
792.000. 


The balance between Fijians and Indians grew, because of demographic and 
economic factors, into a difficult relationship. Fijians feared Indian 


domination and demanded that the particular relationship between the Fijian 
people and the land be preserved and safeguarded. There was a worry that 
the Fijian relationship to the land would be jeopardized through the Indian 
influence in commercial and professional life. The land, vanua, has for Fijians 
physical, social and cultural dimensions and is almost interchangeable with 
the people and their community, traditions and values. 


Indians demanded electoral equality with reference to one man, one vote. 
With the growth of the Indian population, the doors were flung open for 
expressions of anti-Indian feelings and xenophobia. In 1975 a motion in 
Parliament called for the expulsion of Indians. Fijians, it was said, would 
otherwise become an impoverished minority in their own land like Maoris 
and Aborigines in New Zealand and Australia. Following the election in 
1987, which went against Fijian nationalistic interests, Lieutenant Colonel 
Sitiveni Rabuka led a coup under the motto "Fiji for Fijians", suspended the 
constitution and installed a military government. A second coup followed 
later the same year, Fiji was declared a republic and was expelled from the 
Commonwealth. A new constitution was promulgated which gave political 
paramountcy for ethnic Fijians. 


Today the PM is Mr. Rabuka, there is a civilian government, there is a 
promise of areview of the constitution. It is difficult but to admit to that the 
situation in Fiji is one of an in-built injustice, Securing Fijian paramountcy not 
only in Parliament, but also in such programmes and policies that seek to 
facilitate Fijian entry into university and the business world. Something must 
happen, either a confirmation of status quo, risking an accelerated Indian 
emigration and consequently worsened economic difficulties for Fiji as a 
whole, or some decisive actions taken that announce real change. 


The two military coups of 1987 which sought to secure Fijian supremacy 
were, throughout our visit, constantly referred to as the devastating blow to 
the continued peaceful coexistence between Fijians and Indians. Many 
Indians have left the country. Many are anxiously watching the proposed 
rewriting of the constitution and wondering if and how it will safeguard a 
workable and just balance between the two peoples. Another factor in the 
present insecurity is also the proposed renewal of land leases and possibly 
disadvantageous stipulations for the majority Indian tenants or sub-tenants. 


A third conflicting issue is the Sunday Observance Act, which through 
legislation seeks to ban any activity except religious observance on Sunday, 
something which Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs regard as an imposition of 
Christian rule in a pluralist society. The Sunday decree was introduced after 
the military coups and is also interpreted by Indians as a way in which 
Christians through legislation try to circumscribe the possibilities for Indians 
to "make money" at least on Sunday thus acquiring even more control over 
Fiji. Christians in favour of the Sunday decree, on the other hand, make 
reference to the noise of football-playing Indians disturbing the Sabbath 
peace of those worshipping in the churches. Other arguments bring forth the 
positive effects on society with one day of rest. But many, Fijians and 


Indians alike, were of the opinion that the decree is its own worst enemy. 
Indians told stories about angry Christian Fijians who could not, as is their 
daily habit, buy fresh food on Sunday, because the shops were closed. A 
pregnant Fijian woman had to deliver her child in the street because taxis 
were not allowed to run. Exceptions from the decree were made for 
foreigners in Fiji because of tourism and Fijians were seen on TV freely 
playing rugby Sunday afternoon at a tournament in Hong Kong. The decree 
displays hypocrisy. Christians are divided as to the value of this decree. 


These concerns all taken together have led to a situation of negative 
stereotyping, of the dehumanizing of each side and of the building of 
collective antipathy. Below the veneer of civility there is ethnic suspicion, 
bitterness and contempt. It is not uncommon to come across Fijians who 
regard Indians as heathens and idol worshippers, as profit-oriented and 
aggressive. Neither is it unusual to meet Indians expressing their contempt 
of Fijian culture as inferior to their own and who look upon Fijians as lazy 
and incompetent. Their respective cultures have become the source of 
negative stereotyping. 


Interfaith Search 


Interfaith Search was formed as a result of a small group of people in Suva 
coming together once a fortnight, in response to the call made by the 
Church leaders in June 1987, for leaders of different religious traditions to 
pray for the good of Fiji and to meet together and find ways of increasing 
such prayer and understanding. The overall aim is to search for ways of 
building bridges of respect and understanding between people of different 
religious traditions for the sake of the wider community. There is a concern 
to create an environment where suspicion can be diminished and respect 
between people of various religious traditions can grow. Interfaith Search 
has been meeting regularly since 1987 to explore different aspects of one 
another’s faith traditions, discovering that which they hold in common, 
identifying differences and building relationships of trust. 


At present people from the following religious organizations are members of 
Interfaith Search: Shree Sanatan Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha of Fiji, National 
Spiritual Assembly of the Baha’‘is, Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Sri 
Sathya Sai Organization of Fiji, The Methodist Church in Fiji, Sikh Gurdwara 
Committee, Roman Catholic Church, Hindu Society, Fiji Muslim League, Arya 
Pratinidhi Sabha of Fiji, Anglican Diocese of Polynesia, Ahmadiyya Muslim 
Association and Ahmadiyya Anjuman Ishaat-l-lslam (Lahore). 


Interfaith Search addresses itself to religious organizations or communities. 
This gives Interfaith Search a basis to claim itself representative of the multi- 
faith society of Fiji. Interfaith work is elsewhere often characterized through 
active and enthusiastic individuals, but without any mandate from their faith 
community. They participate a2 titre personne’. \t was therefore encouraging 
to learn from some of those active in Interfaith Search that they are 
accountable to their constituency as to their own participation and have an 


obligation to keep their own community abreast of the _ interfaith 
development. This is an important link between interfaith work and the 
religious Communities. Through their membership, the religious communities 
have declared themselves committed to interfaith work. It should therefore 
be the strength of Interfaith Search to have the religious faith-communities 
as members and holding them accountable for their membership. But does 
the membership in Interfaith Search involve a willingness and preparedness 
to move ahead in an interfaith direction, to move beyond mere participation? 


Interfaith Search and the future 


The timing of the visit was regarded as very opportune. Interfaith Search had 
up to now played a low keyed role, focusing on building relationships of 
trust and respect between participants from the different religious 
organizations. 1994 seemed now to ask more of Interfaith Search, of 
moving towards a more public responsibility in Fiji. In March, the President 
Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara opened the Parliament and said that any move 
forward together as a nation was incumbent upon that everyone "accepts 
that Fiji is a home for us all. History has created for us a society from which 
we cannot run away ... but it is our responsibility as leaders to build upon 
this inheritance and create a viable and vibrant nation. ... We know that we 
cannot be entirely free from unease and uncertainty. But we are bound 
together by our common destiny as a nation. The way forward must lie in 
our coming together for the good of all. This requires that we should 
dedicate ourselves to dialogue and consensus. ... It demands immense 
patience, courage and compassion, and above all, faith in ourselves and 
confidence that no difficulty we face is beyond solution to the satisfaction 
of all communities in our society". Interfaith Search interpreted in the light 
of the President’s words its task now to call for a more intentional emphasis 
on public responsibility. But what does public responsibility really mean? Is 
it the same as continuing building on relationships and bringing the various 
communities together and closer to each other? Is there not a risk that our 
attempts of strengthening each other over and over again becomes an 
excuse for not acting together? Should not public responsibility mean that 
our religious resources through an interfaith commitment really be put to a 
test in the life of the public realm? 


The team visit 


The purpose of the team-visit was to promote interfaith dialogue, to be 
available for consultation on interfaith matters and to help Interfaith Search 
evaluate what has been done and what needed to be done in the future 
towards a strengthening and extension of the work. 


The team consisted of three persons, Prof. Mumtaz Ali Khan, a Professor of 
rural sociology and a social worker among Dalits in Bangalore, India, himself 
a Muslim, and Dr. S. Jeyapragasam, Prof. of the Gandhian Department of 
Madurai Kamaraj University in Madurai, India. Dr. Jeyapragasam, a Hindu, 
has a long experience in peace-making and in promoting interreligious 


relations. | was as Secretary in the OIRR the third team-member. The team 
lived while in Fiji with their respective faith community, met separately but 
also together with the respective religious Communities and had many 
occasions to address the theme chosen by Interfaith Search as appropriate 
for the situation in Fiji: How can people of different faiths live together? 


Excerpts from our Journal 


Thursday 2 June. 


We were taken by Rev. Paula Niukula, a Fijian Methodist minister, and his 
wife to Vitogo Village, a Fijian village that became known in Fiji after two 
young Methodists from the village set fire to a Hindu temple. In Vitogo 
village we were welcomed in the ceremony of Kava or yaqona, the 
root-based beverage. A whale-tooth was passed around by the chief for us 
all to touch. Hand-clapping in rhythmic thuds accompanied words of 
welcome in a solemn liturgy. | 


In the evening there was a session with religious groups active in the 
Interfaith Search in Lautoka, where Rev. Balchand Karan, and _ Indian 
Methodist minister, is the President. There were 14 present, the team 
included. There were two Fijians present, Rev. and Mrs. Paula Niukula. The 
rest were all Indians with two exceptions, two "Europeans", one Baha’i and 
one Methodist woman. 


We had a very good discussion about the dilemma that many believers, 
irrespective of religion, find themselves in, discovering that one’s religious 
tradition only rarely deals with the world outside one’s own fold in an 
affirmative way and that religion basically is parochial. We are now 
discovering that we need to find a way in which we can be committed to 
our own faith and yet affirm the other. 


Prof. Khan talked about how he left teaching after 20 years, how his 
attachment to the poor grew and how he works with the dalits. He 
underlined the necessity of both an intra-faith and an inter-faith commitment. 
The various groups introduced themselves and were asked to propose how 
one is to deal with the situation in Fiji. The discussion is reflected in the 
following remarks: 

- Conflict resolution is a possibility, that we need to intentionally focus on 
to achieve reconciliation in Fiji. (Baha’i) 

- It was an interreligious group, that in 1970 discussed with the United 
Kingdom about the independence of Fiji and affirmed it as a multi-religious 
society. Now it is not at all unusual to hear other religions being denigrated 
in the schools. (Sanatan Dharma) 

- The courage of those who in 1987 created the Interfaith Search must be 
commended as an example for our own commitment to interreligious 
understanding. (Arya Samaj) 


- The interfaith outlook makes one realize the intolerance of traditional 
Christian thinking. The Methodists themselves are basically negative to 
anything that has to do with interfaith. The name interfaith scares people. 
We are afraid of ending up in a melting-pot, of losing our identity. 
(Methodist) 

- Strategies have to be worked out to change a situation where almost only 
Indians are active in interfaith dialogue. Although the religious traditions of 
the Indians may differ, the ethnic identity of being Indian brings them 
together. (Sai Baba) 

- We must take account that Fijians are scared of being foreigners in their 
own country. They need to be educated, they need to be exposed to the 
world outside. Fijians are so closely knit together. What brings them together 
is the Land, the Government and God. They are very open to others but only 
so in the security of their very strong culture. One example of the impact of 
their culture is that they are more silent during the kava-ceremony than in 
church. (Methodist) 

- The two languages, Fijian and Hindustani, are a barrier. There is now in 
some schools an option to teach both languages. (Ahmadiyya) 

- Interfaith should be introduced in schools. Booklets on interfaith should be 
distributed. (Anglican) 

- We Indians must remember how Fijians think: We are 350.000 and Indians 
are 850 millions. They have good reasons to feel insecure. (Sanatan Dharma) 
- The coup has led to the alienation of the two peoples from each other. 
People are not willing to do anything together. We must find a way of doing 
something together. The religious teaching is a problem in the Christian 
churches, where we teach that Hindus are idolaters. The result is that simple 
people think that God might be angry with them if they have anything to do 
with Indians. But also the interest and concern of the Fijian people must be 
taken seriously. Their culture, their land are important and need the 
protection they deserve. But how do we reconcile this with the rightful 
demand for political equality? The interest of both groups must be protected, 
but not through an unjust constitution. We need power-sharing. And we 
must as Fijians not compare ourselves with the situation of the Maoris or the 
Hawaiians. There are similarities but they are not identical. (Fijian Methodist) 


It seems towards the end of the day that interfaith dialogue must some way 
or another be advocating a sensibility towards the feelings and sensitivities 
of the other, that one is able to sense the needs of the other and that one 
is prepared to speak for the other, that Indians in the Interfaith Search speak 
for the rights of Fijians and Fijians in the Interfaith Search speak for Indians. 
But is it possible? 


Friday 3 June. 


Being together, a Christian, a Hindu and a Muslim, as a team, in a small 
place like Fiji, a microcosm in the world, does not go by unnoticed. Since the 
team-visit has been mentioned in the newspapers and on radio, people take 
note of our walking the streets of Lautoka and Nadi. It is not everyday that 


one sees in Fiji nowadays Indians, like Dr. Jeyapragasam, dressed in a simple 
dhoti. The working, eating and living together became itself a witness. 


There is rancour and anger among Hindus that Christians teach those Indians 
they have managed to convert to despise their Indian culture and heritage. 
The converts are goaded into aggressive acts against the Hindu community 
they once belonged to and are told by their pastors that God will forgive 
every sin they may commit if only they ask forgiveness in church. This is the 
climate where prejudices grow. Recently, said one older Hindu to us, there 
was a convert who wrote to the headmaster of the school, demanding that 
his children would be acquitted from wearing the school-badge with the sign 
OM, the most sacred word of Hindus, the representation of the three oldest 
Vedas and Vishnu, Shiva and Brahma. But he had been told by his pastor 
that there is nothing sacred in Hinduism. There is only superstition and 
paganism. 

We are taken to a Sanatan Dharma-school for a formal welcome and 
function. Dr. Jeyapragasam talks to the children in a very simple way. He 
tells the story of an interreligious worship in Madurai. Those present were 
asked to look at a burning candle and then asked to describe what the 
candle made them think of. Some thought of light in darkness, others of the 
struggle between the struggle of the wind and the flame. If such a small 
thing could bring forth so many thoughts, how much more must not our 
thinking of God vary from person to person, from faith to faith. 


We are taken to two Hindu temples, Lovo Sagham Temple in Lautoka. We 
learned that Tamils, Hindus as well as Muslims and Christians, have all in 
1944 contributed to the building of these temples dedicated to Vishnu. It is 
nothing strange about this. Since they are all Tamils, this is what really 
matters. We are taken to the home of the pundit. Kava is served but not in 
any traditional way, but as a liquor. The pundit doesn’t touch it but tells us 
that many Indians have learned to appreciate this beverage. 

The Indian men present begin to talk about Fijians and their shortcomings. 
We are told that Indians despise Fijians for not having a culture. But, | ask, 
is not the existence of kerekere, a very strong sign of a culture, although a 
very different culture from both Indian and Western cultures? Kerekere is the 
Fijian social system of request, a request that is not to be denied although 
it is not automatically reciprocal. ls not such a culture likely to feel very 
strange in a culture of profit and is this not a factor to be reckoned when 
trying to understand the differences between the Fijian way of life and that 
of the other people on this island? All of the Indians shake the head. 
Kerekere, that’s for Fijians. They have nothing we want and we have 
nothing to give them. The only thing they have is the land and you cannot 
ask for something that they cannot give. 


The public meeting is to take place at the Sai Baba centre. There is one 
Fijian, Rev. Paula Niukula present, one Methodist European woman and Rev. 
Balchand Karan. The others are once again Indians, mainly Hindus. The team 
addresses the theme of prerequisites for dialogue, dialogue requiring a 
changed attitude to the other and to oneself, of understanding the other as 


a person of God, of dialogue as an encounter of believers, people believing 
differently, but believing yet the same and interfaith dialogue as an 
encounter that begins with faith. | tell the story about Martin Buber, who as 
a boy felt that he could not only understand what it felt like to be an 
eleven-year old boy patting a horse. Because he loved the horse, he could 
understand what it must have felt like to be a horse being patted by a boy. 
He could go beyond the confines of his own soul. Quoting the president of 
Fiji, who said "history has created for us a society from which we cannot 
run away” and pointed to Fiji as microcosm, there is a need for everyone to 
walk some steps of the other, since both sides are right. Dr. Jeyapragasam 
surprises everyone with his self-critical attitude to his own religious tradition. 
Indians in Fiji must learn not to despise the other. It was time for Hindus to 
come out of their illusion. Hindus need to recognize each other as God’s 
people. A spiritual revolution and a new creativity are needed and a 
commitment to reread Scriptures in the light of peace-making, no longer 
tolerating scriptures that glorify war. Bhagavad Gita was e.g. reinterpreted 
by Gandhi as an example of the inner struggle in human beings. Gandhi said, 
love the British and remove the colonial rule. Teaching disarmament, it 
becomes difficult to have deities with weapons. Hindus easily forget the 
true meaning of their own rituals, taking as an example the bindhi, the red 
dot, which has always been understood as a sign of respect for woman, 
being the only one who can shed blood without dying. Her blood was 
considered holy. But men took the bindhi and changed the meaning into a 
symbol for the blood shed in war. Hindus need to think of the sacrificial 
blood of Jesus. This sacrifice didn’t happen only once and for all, but 
happens every day. People are dying. We must feel it and act accordingly. 


Saturday 4 June. 


Travel to Suva. In the evening there is a festive welcome at the Sikh 
gurdwara with the Sukulasan of the Holy Granth. A representative of each 
faith shares his/her experience and expectation of interfaith work. After the 
shared meal there is an opportunity for the team to introduce themselves. 
| introduce the WCC, its commitment to interfaith work, that we must widen 
our understanding of what faith and religion is, so as not to have our own 
model as reference, that interfaith dialogue is something which we need to 
build into our teaching about ourselves and the other, that it cannot act as 
an ambulance in the midst of a crisis, but is at best preventive health care, 
teaching how to brush my teeth so as to avoid caries. 


Sunday 5 June. 


After worship in St. Andrew’s Church, | have an exchange with a Malaysian 
Chinese, who compares Fijians with bhumiputras in Malaysia. He says that 
Indians in Fiji instead of aspiring to get positions and power should do like 
the Chinese in Malaysia, be content with doing one’s own business and let 
the Fijians rule. Power is anyhow where the money is, which in Malaysia is 
in Chinese hands. The problem in Fiji is that Indians insist upon constitutional 


Quarantees and cannot be satisfied with the sheer power that money 
provides. 

In the afternoon there is a major public gathering in Anglican Holy Trinity 
Cathedral. There are maybe 100 attending the gathering, where interfaith 
groups share their perspectives and the team is invited to speak. People of 
the different faiths are asked to quote a short saying from their Scriptures 
and teachings. Prof. Khan makes a comparison between those Indian 
Muslims who stayed on in India after partition and the Indians in Fiji. Both 
say that they are part of their country, that they are one with India or Fiji. 
This solidarity with their country must be taken seriously and not be 
questioned. . 


Dr. Jeyapragasam praised Interfaith Search as a model, which has built up 
friendship during the worst of times. It is also in times like these that we are 
given the best of possibilities. In our commitment to peace, we meet as 
people of different faiths. Being committed to peace and reconciliation 
demands sacrifice, where we will have to weep as a people of faith and not 
only celebrate our being together. The way of the cross is a model in the 
world. This is a paradigm in the world. The way of the cross is also told in 
the story about Shiva, who took poison to save the devas and in this way 
absorbed the sins of others. Dr. Jeyapragasam moved everyone by telling of 
his experience at an interreligious funeral: a Christian woman from the US, 
who passed away during her stay in India and who expressed as her last 
wish to be buried in India according to the Hindu rites. Her friends of many 
faiths came together and arranged an interreligious funeral and lit together 
her pyre in sadness and in grief. Through her death and funeral, they grew 
closer to each other. 


In the evening Prof. Khan and myself were invited to pray with the 
Ahmadiyyas and to have an informal session in the mosque on the meaning 
of dialogue. 


Monday 6 June. 


Conversation with Rev. Liva Tukutama of St. Andrew’s Church on the 
divisive issue of dialogue, how important it is that those advocating dialogue 
are not perceived as being lax with their own faith-commitment. The 
churches in Fiji are witnessing the progress of the Assemblies of God and 
are tempted to jump on the wagon of fundamentalist Christianity. There is 
no space for interfaith dialogue in a more charismatic Christianity. 


Visit to Pacific Theological College (PTC) and a conversation with the 
Director, Rev. Dr. Faitala Talapusi. The PTC spans the whole Pacific as a 
region and Fiji will consequently be only one part of its agenda. The issue of 
interreligious relations and dialogue has no high priority. Fiji is the only 
religiously plural country in the Pacific and religious pluralism is consequently 
more of a theoretical issue in the Pacific. The PTC is through its director 
involved in the WCC-programme of Gospel & Culture, but no specific work 
is being done in relation to the particular Fijian situation. It seems that there 
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would be reasons to compare the understanding of Fijians to their land and 
that of the people Israel and the chosen land. But the mere mention in a 
Christian context of an intrinsic bond between people and land meriting 
theological considerations seems far too dangerous to be seriously regarded. 
One has defined any such link as a priori negative and associations are 
unconsciously made with ideas of "Lebensraum", expansionist Zionism and 
God-given privileges. That is probably also why Fijians feel misunderstood 
by the ecumenical movement. The associations to people and land that 
Western Christians have experienced as "Blut und Boden" and automatically 
apply to the Fijian self-understanding are, by Fijians, understood as being 
both unfair and prejudiced. There would be reasons to apply et a/tera pars 
audiatur. 


Meeting with Ratu Jo Nacola, Minister of Inter-ethnic affairs, a poet and 
university teacher at the University of the South Pacific (USP). He doesn’t 
belong to the majority party and has been asked to assume his post as 
minister because of his popularity in both Fijian and Indian circles. We 
discuss with him that many Fijians question whether Indians really live in Fiji 
and if they really look upon Fiji as their homeland. There is a dilemma that 
many Indians, even before the troubles started, look to India as their real 
homeland, get their spouses from India and seem to stay in Fiji only for 
economic reasons. This image must be worked at both by Fijians and 
Indians. 


Tuesday 7 June. 


The meeting with the leadership of the Fijian Methodist church is considered 
to be of great importance for the successful result of the team-visit and thus 
for the continued work of Interfaith Search. The Methodist church is present 
in many walks of society and its connections with the powers of society 
give it a position which is unique among the religious communities. It was 
not neutral in the coups and has experienced similar events taking place 
within its own walls. The question of interreligious dialogue has very few 
followers. There is a suspicion of it, both from the consequences it might 
have in the relationship with the Indian community and of course because 
it is considered to be theologically controversial. 


The entire leadership of the church including pastors from the surrounding 
parishes participated in this %-day seminar. After a short but intense 
worship, the team was formally welcomed by the President of the Church, 
Rev. Manasa Lasaro and the Gen. Secr. Rev. Isireli Caucau through the 
yaqona-ceremony. Some 60 pastors and lay people have gathered. There is 
an exchange with Rev. Lasaro on the concept of dialogue as bridge-building. 
The bridge that dialogue tries to set up, says Rev. Lasaro, is like that new 
bridge the Americans built for Fijians in 1940. Fijians could never have built 
such a fancy bridge, he says ironically. The only bridges Fijians know how 
to build are much more simple. A Fijian bridge is a modest log across the 
stream. It doesn’t take much know-how to build it. Fijians know both sides 
of the stream, they know the water and how to swim in the water if the log 
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collapses. But, | said, the bridge of dialogue must be built from each side. 
You cannot build a bridge of dialogue on both sides, since this is an 
imposition on the other. Building each from his/her side, walking across to 
the other, is the way of dialogue. 


In the ensuing dialogue on the interreligious situation in Fiji and the tensions 
between Indians and Fijians, everyone pledged their support for interfaith 
dialogue as a way of furthering relations with the Indian population. Prof. 
Khan questioned the terminology used in Fiji. Why does one insist on making 
the distinction between the two population groups in such way that Fijians 
is reserved for the indigenous? Are not all Fijians, the Indians included? How 
could one hope to achieve a common commitment for Fiji, if one part of the 
population was constantly reminded that they are not Fijians? 


Dr. Jeyapragasam wanted people in conflict to look to the situation in South 
Africa. Good things do happen. They can happen if we are willing to pay the 
price. At a funeral over many slain in South Africa, Desmond Tutu pointed 
as a way out of the darkness to the way of the cross. There was no other 
option. President de Klerk organised an election in which he knew 
beforehand that he would lose. This was the way of the cross. The same 
pattern is found throughout the travail for peace. 


The meeting with the Methodist church leadership was ended by a reading 
in chorus of President Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara’s address on dialogue. The 
meeting with the Methodist Church of Fiji was characterized as a break- 
through and some of the Methodists even called it an historical event. 


Wednesday 8 June. 


Meeting with the staff of the Pacific Conference of Churches, a meeting 
which demonstrated that the issue of dialogue is of little or no concern in 
this part of the oikumene. There was a presentation by the staff present and 
by the team, but it did not result in any meaningful exchange, which was 
something of a disappointment to the team. Instead there was some weight 
given to the prominence of the Great Commission in the work of the PCC- 
Secretary for Dialogue. The silence that reigned is significant. There is no 
need for interfaith work, it is after all only Fiji that has a significant non- 
Christian minority. The indifference is an important message. 

The Gen.Secr. Dick Avi wanted to underline that dialogue must not only 
mean accepting the other but recognizing the vulnerability of the other. The 
meaning of the Land to the people in the Pacific was something which could 
not be negotiated. Guests who came to the land of the people must 
remember this and behave as guests. 


Dr. Jeyapragasam looked for possibilities to facilitate an exchange, enabling 


Fijians to come and experience dialogue at work and asked if this could be 
something which could be set in motion by the PCC. 
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Seminar at the University of the South Pacific (USP) on religious education 
in the university. 

Some 40 teachers met to discuss with the team various aspects of religious 
education. There was a need to find out about the harmful 
compartmentalization of religious education in university education. Religion 
is not dead and there seems to be a new role for religion in today’s society. 
Religion has always depended on a formation, that didn’t reckon with the 
other. Now we know that there is the other, something which religion must 
consider. There are new issues to study: interreligious relations, religion and 
peace, New Religious Movements, syncretism, popular religiosity, civil 
religion, private religion, to name but a few. 


Conclusion 


The team met with members of Interfaith Search June 7 for a discussion on 
the work of Interfaith Search and the team-visit. The following thoughts 
build on the points raised during the discussion: 

The mere fact that Interfaith Search exists is already an achievement and is 
something to be grateful for. It is genuinely interfaith, considering that many 
similar organizations in spite of their name actually are mainly Christian 
organizations with a minimal interreligious component. The work of Interfaith 
Search merits respect. Many said that it took some courage to establish this 
organization in 1987. Interfaith Search was born out of a situation of crisis 
and as one response to polarization. There is acommitment of the board and 
the coordinator. In only a few years the coordinator will however be retiring 
and a successor needs to be prepared now. 

The problem of not having as committed, or as visibly, as other religious 
groups, the Muslim League, the Sanatan Dharma (Suva) and the Methodist 
Fijians, calls for some consideration. There is a risk that Interfaith Search 
becomes a group only for the minorities in Fiji. 

There is a need to interpret together what public responsibility means to 
Interfaith Search. Is there a calling for Interfaith Search to go beyond the 
building of relationships and shoulder public responsibility? There is now a 
solid foundation of mutual knowledge of the other through the presentation 
of each other’s Scriptures and religious traditions. There is already a trust of 
the other that should be enough to face together common realities. There is 
a consciousness that Interfaith Search is more than a forum where one’s 
own organization or religious community can be promoted, that there is a 
way to go beyond. In what way can a body like Interfaith Search act as a 
corporate body? Are there possibilities to find a common project that would 
serve the common good, be a contribution to society and at the same time 
be a bonding experience? Is it possible that Interfaith Search can concentrate 
on those national issues which are divisive in society and which call for an 
interreligious approach? 


The OIRR will continue to communicate with Interfaith Search and act as a 


consultant in interfaith matters, facilitating exchanges and furthering the 
process of interfaith work in Fiji. Future visits should be much more 
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intentional and have a stronger training/workshop element. There would be 
ample reasons to consider a peace ministry to Fiji for qualified conflict 
resolution. 


There needs to be someone trained to secure a continuation in Interfaith 
Search. There are young people, interested and committed to Interfaith 
Search but without very much experience in interfaith matters, whom one 
should consider for a training programme. 


Interfaith dialogue in the Pacific has no high priority. It is only in Fiji, where 
religious pluralism is an issue. It should be a concern for the OIRR to offer 
possibilities for Pacific Christians to learn about the issues in interfaith 
dialogue. 


The particular relationship land-people in the Pacific is a concern in the Unit 
lll-programme for indigenous peoples and land rights. There are points of 
intersection with OIRR in dealing with the question of land rights. We have 
to think in a comprehensive way and realize the religious and cultural 
ramifications in the self-understanding of a people. 


After returning from Fiji an incident of arson in Fiji was brought to the 
attention of OIRR. A young man and recent convert from Hinduism and now 
an active Christian in the Baptist church in Nadi, set fire to Sri Jai Maha 
Shakti Temple. The man felt that he was doing the will of God, burning the 
idols. His church did not denounce the crime. We need to consider what kind 
of Christian education about people of other faiths we want to encourage. 
There is a need for an intentional work on Christian education in an 
interreligious world. 


The concept of an interreligious team-visit should be considered as a useful 
tool in our ministry and as something that is concrete enough for 
communication through our various media. The members of the Interfaith 
Search assessed the team visit as an evidence of unity in diversity, that 
doors, both physical and mental were opened and that it facilitated the 
growing together of people committed to the same vision. It remains for us 
in the OIRR and in our net-working to refine this concept and for the WCC 
to give it its backing. 


IRV IBY. (OS 
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A CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM CONSULTATION ON 


"RELIGION AND HUMAN RIGHTS" 


A Christian-Muslim Consultation on "Religion and Human Rights" was held 
in Berlin from 2-10 November 1994. Organized by the Office on Inter- 
religious Relations of the World Council of Churches, the Consultation 
brought together thirty participants, including religious leaders and 
specialists in various disciplines, from Africa, the Arab world, Asia, Europe 
and North America. 


Continuing a study and dialogue process on "Religion, Law and Society", the 
participants examined, from an interreligious perspective, the theological and 
ethical foundations of a truly universal discourse on Human Rights in a 
pluralist world. They explored the specificity of a common religious 
approach to the question of interdependence between liberty and 
responsibility, rights and duties, individual and community rights. 


The Consultation focused, in a spirit of mutual trust and self-criticism, on the 
historical and present realities of the two religious Communities and the 
current state of their relations, in the various national contexts as well as at 
the international level. 


The participants were able to affirm, together, principles of common 
citizenship, religious liberty, dignity of the person, the rights of women, on 
the basis of justice and equality. 


As they discussed the situation of minorities, they expressed their critical 
position of the sterile way in which the principle of reciprocity is sometimes 
advocated. They emphasized, instead, that it should be understood and 
pursued in the light of the Christian and Muslim calling to vie with each 
other in being good to neighbours. 


The Consultation identified areas of practical Christian-Muslim cooperation 
in the field of Human Rights and defined priorities for an ongoing dialogue 
towards a common approach inspired by the two faith traditions in 
addressing the challenges of the modern world. 


Finally, the participants exchanged views on the appropriate tools that can 
best serve the purpose of a concerted and sustained joint endeavour in 
promoting Human Rights and interreligious harmony. 


- Tarek Mitri - 
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THE OTHER AS PERSON OF GOD: 
FROM DISDAIN TO RECOGNITION: 
A REFLECTION ON THE INTERFAITH DIALOGUE 


- Leon Klenicki - 


Words have their own existence, their own mystery and are open to 
understanding as well as misunderstanding. Words may be employed for 
clarification in democracies as well as abused ideologically by totalitarian 
states. Words present a constant challenge to creative adaption under 
changing circumstances. Meaning and interpretation of words are ever 
questioned by history and the human condition. 


One word we are wont to use extensively, though without a general 
consensus of its meaning, is the term dialogue. | plan to propose a definition 
in close relationship with the interfaith encounter: Dialogue is a meeting of 
two or more persons entailing a meaningful meeting: It basically involves 
communication which derives from the Latin communicare, meaning "to 
make common", to make and share a common ground. That sharing implies 
certain existential elements such as anxiety, defensiveness, as well as a 
sense of purpose. 


Dialogue is a meeting of meaningful entities both physical and spiritual 
recognition. Physically, a person in dialogue apprehends another in 
acknowledged similarities and dissimilarities. We see, perceive, react to, 
affirm or deny a person within a certain situation, society or culture. 
Dialogue always occurs within a historical context. Spiritual recognition is 
the perception and acceptance of another person as a Subject of faith, not 
as an object which generally implies conscious or unconscious contempt. 


The Encounter of Meaning 


The encounter of meaning is a meeting of real people within a special 
context. It is an | meeting a You. Meaning cannot be realized in loneliness 
and alienation. The very text of the book of Genesis points out the need for 
company. Adam and Eve are created as two human beings to fulfil God’s 
design, but they are also two persons in a Spiritual relationship to fulfil 
themselves. They go beyond the loneliness, and exclusiveness to an 
existential all-inclusiveness. Adam and Eve achieve a meaningful dialogue 
in the recognition of their existence in the Garden of Eden, and later on in 
the world. They create a community of faith. This unique experience is 
described by Joseph B. Soloveitchik: "a community is established the very 
moment | recognize the Thou and extend greetings to the Thou. One 
individual extends the ‘shalom’ greeting to another individual; and in so 
doing he creates a community...recognition means sacrificial action: the 
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individual who withdraws in order to make room for the thou."' Rabbi 
Soloveitchik claries the significance of recognition in an essential manner 
that defines the very value of the partners of a dialogue encounter: 
Quite often a man finds himself in a crowd amongst strangers. 
He feels lonely. No one knows him, no one cares for him, no 
one is concerned with him. It is again an existential 
experience. He begins to doubt his ontological worth. This 
leads to alienation from the crowd surrounding him. Suddenly 
someone taps him on the shoulder and says: "Aren’t you Mr. 
So-and-So? | have heard so much about you.” In a fraction of 
a second his awareness changes. An alien being turns into a 
fellow member of an existential community (the crowd). What 
brought about the change? The recognition by somebody, the 
word! To recognize a person is not just to identify him 
physically. It is more than that. It is an act of identifying him 
existentially, as a person who has a job to do, that only he can 
do properly. To recognize a person means to affirm that he is 
irreplaceable. To hurt a person means to tell him that he’s 
expendable, that there is no need for him.’ 


Recognition implies a sense of responsibility as Soloveitchik points out: 

Once | have recognized the thou, | invited him to join the 
community, | ipso facto assumed responsibility for the thou. 
Recognition is identical with commitment. 
Here again we walk in the ways of our Maker. God created 
man; God did not abandon him; God showed concern for him. 
God cared for Adam; God said: it is not good for man to be 
alone. He provided him with a mate; he placed him in 
Paradise, and allowed him to enjoy the fruit of the Garden. 
Even after man sinned and was exiled from the Garden, the 
Almighty did not desert him. Of course, he punished him. In 
a word, God assumed responsibility for whatever and whoever 
he created: "He gives bread to all flesh for his loving kindness 
and is everlasting." (Psalm 136:25) As we have said above, 
the same relationship should prevail between me and the thou 
whom | have recognized, and with whom | have formed a 
community. | assume responsibility for each member of the 
community to whom | have granted recognition and whom | 
have found worthy of being my companion. In other words, 
the | is responsible for the physical and mental welfare of the 
thou. 


' Joseph B. Soloveitchik, Tradition, The "Community", New York, Spring 
1978, p.|5. 


“sibid, Dabo. 


3 ibid. pp. 18-19. 
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The dialogical responsibility is for a subject, a person, and not for an object. 
We are responsible for a responsive to the other as a spiritual entity, a 
subject of faith, a child of God. A perception of mutuality for a fellow thou, 
respectful of the other’s integrity establishes distance and a process of 
relationship, simultaneously. Distancing as Martin Buber defined it, is a 
"primal distancing" in which "I confirm and further the Thou in the right of 
his existence and the goal of his becoming, in all his otherness."* Dialogue 
is to recognize the other as a person with a meaning, a person of God. 
Buber will state this as basic in the human relationship: 

Once one ceases to regard the other as merely an object of 

observation and begins to regard the other as an independent 

other standing over against him, then we have the beginning 

of the | - Thou relation.® 


Dialogue and Relationship 


A second stage of the dialogue is to enter into a direct relationship, an act 
whose fullest expression is personal mutual confirmation. In such an act of 
acceptance or inclusion (Umfassung) as Buber describes it, one experiences 
the other side of the relationship, or more precisely, one experiences the 
relationship from the other side. One life opens up to another without one 
incorporating the other. This is "peculiarly characteristic of the human 
worth". As the overagainstness remains, and necessarily so, there is, as 
Buber says, a "door swinging into the life of the other". Other times he 
speaks of this as "imagining the real", that is "perceiving and thinking what 
is occurring in the mind and body of another individual". Receiving such "an 
intimation of the being of the other"® through inclusion or embracing is a 
special process. This is explained by Maurice Friedman in his introduction 
to Buber’s early work "Daniel", in which the term "inclusion", an accepting 
embrace (Umfassung) is used in a significant way: 

"Experiencing the other side" means to feel an event from the 

side of the person one meets as well as from one’s own side. 

It is an inclusiveness which realizes the other person in the 

actuality of his being, but it must not be identified with 

"empathy", which means transposing oneself into the dynamic 

structure of an object, hence, as Buber says, "the exclusion of 


* Sidney Rome and Beatrice Rome, editors, Philosophical Interrogations, 
Chap., "Interrogation of Martin Buber", New York, Harper TorchBooks, 
1970, p. 114. 


> Pedro C. Sevilla, God As Person in the Writings of Martin Buber, 
Manila, Ateneo de Manila University, 1970, p. 57. 


6 Donald L. Berry, Mutuality: The Vision of Martin Buber, Albany, State 
University of New York Press, 1985, p. 43. 
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one’s own concreteness, the extinguishing of the actual 
situation of life, its absorption in pure aestheticism of the 
reality in which one participates". Inclusion is the opposite of 
this. "It is the extension of one’s own concreteness, the 
fulfilment of the actual situation of life, the complete presence 
of the reality in which one participates." In inclusion one 
person, "without fulfilling anything of the felt reality of this 
activity, at the same time lives through the common event 
from the standpoint of the other."” 


Dialogue is the acceptance of the other as the other, the other in God, a 
particular being. Dialogue is a meeting with another person with its own 
rights and its own commitments. We deal with persons, not objects. It is 
a communion of the spirit, not a physical relationship as we may have with 
an object. It is a process of the heart: from disdain to recognition, from 
alienation to creative proximity, an evolution from confrontation to a 
challenging relationship of equals. This is in essence the mystery and 
summons to the Christian-Jewish encounter of faith. 


Towards an Encounter of Faith Commitments 


A meaningful encounter between Christians and Jews does not lead to 
syncretism, i.e., two parties combining or reconciling different beliefs, or 
even an attempt to effect such compromise. Syncretism destroys the 
essence of each participating community. Dialogue is the very opposite of 
syncretism. This was clearly defined in a Vatican Il document on Catholic- 
Jewish dialogue. The 1975 Guidelines and Suggestions for Implementing 
the Conciliar Declaration Nostra Aetate /V, stresses that, 

To tell the truth, such relations as there have been between 

Jews and Christians have scarcely ever risen above the level 

of monologue. From now on, real dialogue must be 

established. Dialogue presupposes that each side wishes to 

know the other, and wishes to increase and deepen its 

knowledge of the other. It constitutes a particularly suitable 

means of favouring a better mutual knowledge and, especially 

in the case of dialogue between Jews and Christians, of 

probing the riches of one’s own tradition. Dialogue demands 

respect for the other as he is; above all, respect for his faith 

and his religious convictions.® 


This definition clarifies the meaning of interfaith recognition. It is the 
acceptance of the other as a "thou" or as a subject of faith. Personal 


7 Martin Buber, Danie/, New York, McGraw-Hill Paperbacks, 1965, p.33. 


® Helga Croner, editor, Stepping Stones to Further Jewish-Christian 


Relations, London, New York, Stimulus Books, 1977, p.12. 
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relationships illustrate this reality in our daily experience at work, at school 
or in the city. Specifically, it is the relationship of Jews and Christians that 
has existed for two millennia and is in our days experiencing a painful 
transformation of the heart. The present situation is not a perfect stage but 
the beginning of an encounter whose essence and purpose belong to God's 
intimate design. 


Centuries of Mutual Contempt 


Judaism and Christianity have co-existed for nearly two thousand years. 
Contemporaries, but alienated from one another, in a relationship of 
monologues. Christianity is rooted in Judaism and originated in that unique 
stage of First Century, C.E. spirituality. "First Century" as a historical datum 
was coined by Christian theologians referring to the birth of Christianity. It 
is a term seldom used by Jews, though the era of two thousand years ago 
was in many respects a "First" also for Judaism. | am inclined to use the 
term since it is a landmark, a moment of incisive change for Judaism, from 
biblical theology to a Rabbinic expounding of the meaning of God’s Word. 
It was a time marked by national catastrophe namely, the destruction of the 
Jerusalem Temple by the Romans in the year 70 C.E., a turning point in the 
history of God’s people. It marked a renewal of spirituality despite history, 
the loss of political freedom, but a loss redeemed by a spirituality expressing 
new dimensions of religious experience expressed and God's Call. 


The physical structure of the Temple in Jerusalem was replaced by an Inner 
Temple. The sacrificial offering, a spirituality of prayer and ritual, came to 
an end for all time. Daily life became a temple of communion for Israel: 
expressing the God-to-person, person-to-God, and _ person-to-person 
relationship, in prayer and daily observance. 


First Century Judaism was a pluralistic society. Many different social and 
religious groups thrived, such as the Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Essenes 
and the Zealots. The Pharisees were one of the two religious movements 
that continued their preaching and activities, after the destruction of the 
temple, the other being the Nazarenes, or Christians. Pharisaism was a 
unique movement that renewed Jewish spiritual life by expounding to the 
people the meaning of the biblical word in regard to the specifics of history. 
Pharisees were the foremost Rabbinic thinkers of the Jews, giving guidance 
and a vital sense of God’s Presence to the community. Rabbinic Judaism 
upholds us even now - despite such sufferings and spiritual crises as Roman 
persecution, medieval isolation due to Christian triumphalism, expulsion from 
Spain in 1492, and in our century the agony of the Holocaust. 


The Pharisees turned their interest to a deepened inner life, strengthening 
the God-Israel covenantal relationship and applying God’s command to daily 
life. Their avowed purpose was to teach, expound and preach God’s Torah, 
His Word. Pharisaic concern over religious values was so central that 
religion prevailed over political matters. For that reason the rabbis were 
willing to submit to, though not accept, foreign domination as long as it did 
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not interfere with the life of Halakah, the life of implementing God's 
commands in the life of Israel. 


Christianity developed alongside the Pharisaic First Century revolution, 
becoming a political power by the Roman Emperor Constantine’s choice of 
Christianity as the Empire’s official religion. From that moment on, the 
differences in missions of Jews and Christians became apparent, and a 
subsequent source of suffering for the Jewish people. The political 
domination of Christianity led to a denigration of the Jewish community. 
Jewish subjugation was considered by many Christian theologians and rulers 
a part of God’s design. Restrictive measures were imposed such as ghettos, 
or special areas of habitation in a city or a nation. Dialogue became an 
impossible endeavour. For centuries, Christians looked upon Jews with 
contempt, objects of discrimination and persecution. On the other side, 
Christianity became an object of spiritual contempt to Jews, denying any 
religious purpose to Christianity. Christian theology was experienced as 
merely a tyrannic force that wanted to destroy the religious vocation and 
purpose of the Jewish people. 


Only in our time have Jews and Christians begun to relate to each other 
beyond a sense of superiority or the desire to dernean the other. The 
Jewish-Christian dialogue entails a change of heart and mind in order to 
overcome two thousand years of history. Prejudice and the heavy burden 
of memories must be approached with an open mind. Christians must learn 
that it is wrong, even a sin, to deny Judaism a place in God’s plan of 
redemption, a view portrayed by medieval theologians and even by Christian 
thinkers in our own days. It is a contempt that resulted in the former 
cultural segregation of Jews in Europe and prepared the way for 
contemporary anti-Semitism. Such contempt was reflected in European 
painting and sculptures as well as in common language. Hypocrite, usurer 
or Christ-killer became synonyms for Pharisee or Jew. For generations such 
messages made Jews objects of contempt and Christian hatred. The 
relationship was that of a subject to an object. A Christian saw before him 
a second class person called Jew, even before the Nazi time, who has to 
wear on his clothing, a sign identifying him as a member of the people of 
Israel. 


This contempt has left memories that are hard to overcome. Jews must 
deal with two thousand years of contempt expressed in Christian European 
art, with memories of social alienation and spiritual denigration. 


Toward a Reckoning 


In order to achieve a meaningful dialogue between Jews and Christians, we 
have to overcome the disdain of centuries. We must recognize the other as 
a person of faith, a person of God. Christians need to acknowledge that the 
covenant of Israel did not end with the destruction of the Temple or the 
death of Jesus but developed into different spiritual dimensions, following 
the advice of Jeremiah 31:31. That is, the generational obligation of Jews 
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is to re-establish and ever renew the Sinai Covenant, the God-lsrael 
relationship. God’‘s call has to be expressed in a faith commitment that 
expresses our present experiences, the eternal search for meaning and, 
specially today, our thirst for God after Auschwitz. 


Christianity on the other hand, has to overcome triumphalism: the idea that 
theirs is the only way of salvation or meaning. God has many ways of 
sharing his essence and existence. God is a mystery inviting to a meaningful 
exploration making that mystery a reality by particular faith commitments. 
In the process of establishing a creative dialogue with Christians, Jews must 
try to understand Jesus: Jesus as a person of God whose life and vocation 
exemplified the task to bring pagan humanity, or not believing humanity to 
God. Jesus is not considered a messiah or the fulfilment of Judaism, as 
Christian theologians have maintained over the centuries. For us, Jesus is 
a fulfilled person of God, not the fulfilment of God’s design. In our 
understanding of Christianity we must understand Jesus as a man of faith 
and not consider him with the memory of past deeds done in his name. 
That is not an easy task. We still harbour images of what was done against 
us in the name of Jesus in times past and present. 


But in our attempt to establish a dialogical relationship, we must try to 
overcome those memories. Essentially, we must understand Christianity as 
a mission to the world, to bring the nations of the world to God, and not a 
missionary movement to convert Jews to Christianity. Jews have been with 
the Father from the very beginning, from Genesis 12 when Abram and Sarai 
were called by God and entrusted with a special witnessing vocation to the 
world. Gentiles need Jesus, the Son, to reach the Father and be with God. 
Neither way is superior to the other. Both are covenantal vocations that 
require to be fulfilled. Together, Judaism and Christianity must testify to the 
meaning of God in a pagan world, and particularly at the end of the 20th 
century. 


Martin Buber in his book, Two types of Faith, rightly pointed out the 

importance of both mission: 
The faith of Judaism and the faith of Christendom are by 
nature different in kind, each in conformity with its human 
basis, and they will indeed remain different, until mankind is 
gathered in from the exiles of the ‘religions’ into a kingship of 
God. But Israel’s striving after the renewal of its faith through 
the rebirth of the person and Christianity’s striving for the 
renewal of its faith through the rebirth of nations will have 
something as yet unsaid to say to each other and help to give 
to one another - hardly to be conceived at the present time.°® 


° Eugene J. Fisher and Leon Klenicki, editors, /n Our Time: The 
Flowering of Jewish-Catholic Dialogue, New York, Stimulus Books, 1990. 
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| will be more hopeful than Buber in reference to the last words of his 
quotation. We have made a beginning in theological terms on our different 
missions and the need to stand together in testifying to God. The great 
challenge, however, is to bring this joint intuition of God to the pews, at the 
popular level, in the streets. That requires a process of re-education and 
understanding, a task that should be our joint obligation at the present time. 
Despite the evidence of the most terrible human evil, Auschwitz and the 
Gulag, ours is also a time of hope, of great scientific discoveries, of cultural 
advances that have changed the very meaning of this century. Ours is a 
time of despair, but simultaneously, for us Jews and Christians a time of 
hope. Again | refer to Martin Buber: 

In order to really understand the relation of Judaism to the 

appearance of Jesus, one must descend into the depths of this 

faith which is not condensed in any creed but can be shown 

from the testimonies. Whatever the appearance of Jesus 

means to the Gentile world (its significance for the Gentile 

world remains to me the true seriousness of Western history), 

seen from the standpoint of Judaism he is the first in the 

series of men who, stepping out of hiddenness of the servant 

of the Lord, the real ‘messianic mystery’, acknowledged their 

messiahship in their souls and in their words. That this first 

one in the series was incomparably the purest, the most 

legitimate, the most endowed with real messianic power - as 

| experience ever again when those personal words that ring 

true to me merge for me into a unity whose speaker becomes 

visible to me - alters nothing in the fact of the firstness; 

indeed it undoubtedly belongs just to it, to the fearfully 

penetrating reality that has characterized the whole 

automessianic series.'° 


Dialogue: From Disdain to Recognition 


Our dialogue must lead from disdain to recognition. Dialogue is both a 
process of inner purification and a search for truth. The inner purification is 
an attempt to see the other as a creature and part of God’s special design 
for mankind. A respectful relationship which at this point we call dialogue 
until a more precise word can describe this unique process is not a 
confrontational encounter, but an undertaking in a common fervour of God, 
mindful of the different vocations. Real dialogue calls a person into being, 
his/her own being, by mindfully acknowledging the partner as a person with 
a spiritual way and a commitment. Religious dialogue recognizes the other 
as person of God, and God as the common ground of being. 


Dialogue is a process of growth in depth, a growth in truth. The first stage 


10 Martin Buber, Two Types of Faith, New York, Harper TorchBooks, 
1951, pp. 173-174. 
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requires a basic knowledge of the other’s faith commitment beyond 
prejudice and false images. There is a second stage which expresses 
maturation; it involves looking into ourselves to determine the real 
dimension of the meeting of our two faiths. The temptation at this point is 
to prophecy, to develop eschatological dreams that essentially are dreams 
of the moment or part of a conversionary tendency. 


Dialogue requires search and patience. We need a period of meditation and 
reflection in order to consider the future. Patience is required to resolve 
doubts, to prevent the repetition of former situations, to prevent excessive 
dreams as aresult of unreserved enthusiasm. Carefully committed reflection 
and critical consideration are indispensable in the search for our joint goal. 
The search into the meaning of God’s special call is a search for the meaning 
of our faith encounter beyond syncretism and sporadic sympathies. 


Dialogue also requires action, namely a joint effort to reduce prejudice on all 
levels. We have the joint task to denounce anti-Semitism in all its forms, as 
well as anti-Christianity as expressed in films or jokes, or political 
persecution. We want to alert the community at large to the horror of 
burning a Torah in a synagogue, or the desecration of a church. Dialogue 
should make us aware that any attack on God’s communities is an attack on 
God’s Essence and Existence. 


The interfaith Christian-Jewish dialogue is a search for the mystery of anew 
dimension: the possibility to witness God together, not unified, but standing 
together in a time of general unbelief and ideological ignorance. Ours is a 
search for God's Presence and Call, a search that includes other vocations 
such as Islam or Oriental religions. 


Our dialogue is hope as described by Martin Buber: 
We live in an unredeemed world. But out of each human life 
that is unarbitrary and bound to the world, a seed of 
redemption falls into the world, and the harvest is God’s."' 


Let us hope that we, Christians and Jews and other religious people, are that 
seed of redemption. 


Rabbi Leon Klenicki is Director of the Department of Interfaith Affairs of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith in New York. 


"Martin Buber, The Origin and Meaning of Hassidism, New York, 
Harper TorchBooks, 1960, pp. 109-110. 
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THE NCC CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF 
JAPANESE RELIGIONS IN KYOTO 
35 YEARS OF INTERRELIGIOUS ENCOUNTER 
IN AN ECUMENICAL CONTEXT 


- Martin Repp - 


In 1994, the NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions in Kyoto 
celebrates its 35th anniversary. During the time of its existence and activity, 
it has collected a considerable amount of experience and knowledge in its 
encounter with a multi-religious society and culture. In order to share some 
of that with a broader audience, first a brief outline of the Study Center’s 
history, and then its present activities and future tasks shall be presented. 


"Effective Witness” 


At the end of the fifties, the NCC Study Center was established in Kyoto, 
the ancient capital of Japan and the center of many religious groups. Its 
roots, however, reach further back, namely to the Scandinavian mission 
society "Christian Mission to Buddhists" which had been founded by the 
Norwegian Karl Ludvig Reichelt (1877-1952). In the first half of this century, 
Reichelt had been a missionary to China and, due to his direct encounter 
with Buddhists, he recognized how inadequate traditional mission work was. 
Therefore, he studied Chinese Buddhism, and in 1931, on a mountain close 
to Hong Kong, he built houses, accommodations for mendicant monks, and 
a Christian chapel, all in Chinese style. This institution, called Tao Fong Shan 
("Mountain of the Way [= Logos]-Wind"), became an important place of 
encounter between Buddhists and Christians, between East and West. 


In the fifties, the "Mission to Buddhists" sent the Rev. Harry Thomsen to 
Kyoto. In 1959, he established the Christian Centre for the Study of 
Japanese Religions and became its director. He also started to publish the 
journal Japanese Religions where he explained the task of the study center 
in its first issue: 


"Hoping for your co-operation, that the ‘Christian Centre for the Study of 
Japanese Religions’ may fulfil its purpose: to give to the Christians in Japan 
a deeper knowledge of the Japanese non-Christian religions, in order that we 
may be better servants of God in this country, and that Japan in more than 
one meaning may be the LAND OF THE RISING SUN.” 


Accordingly, the cover page of the first issue was decorated by a picture of 


a cross shining on the top of Mt. Fuji. The first contributions indicated 
already the themes which in the future would become important: Ariga 
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Tetsutaro reviewed Ernst Benz’ article on the "Difficulty to Understand 
Foreign Religions", and Tucker N. Callaway treated the "Intolerance of 
Christianity". In the second issue, Kan Enkichi dealt with the "Problem of 
Christian Communication in a Non-Christian Culture", while the poet Rinzo 
Shiina wrote an article on "The Japanese People and_ Indigenous 
Christianity", discussing the foreign character of Christianity to the Japanese 
and its lack of success in this country. In 1963, Ariga Tetsutaro already 
treated the problem of the indigenization of Christianity in Japan. 


One of the first publications of the Study Center was also a religious map of 
Japan as well as the presumably first bibliography on Japanese new 
religions. Harry Thomsen also wrote one of the first books in a western 
language on new religions in Japan (The New Religions of Japan. Tokyo: 
Tuttle 1963) which he dedicated to Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 


Very soon, in 1960, the Study Center was put under the umbrella of the 
National Christian Council in Japan (NCCJ) and received its present name, 
the NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions. Hereby, the important 
step was performed of transferring the responsibility of an institution from 
a foreign mission board to the indigenous churches. The task of the Study 
Center under the umbrella of the NCCJ was defined in the following way: 


"The purpose of this Center is to promote a study of Japanese religions for 
the sake of an effective witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In order to 
accomplish this general purpose the Center shall: 

a. supply information concerning Japanese non-Christian religions and their 
impact on Japanese culture and society; 

b. provide a place where Christians and adherents of non-Christian religions 
can meet; 

c. produce Christian apologetic literature directed toward adherents of 
non-Christian religions." 


"Encounter" 


In 1962, the directorship was passed to Ariga Tetsutaro who had already 
played a vital role in transferring the Study Center under the umbrella of the 
NCCJ in 1960. As one of the important Japanese theologians, Prof. Ariga 
(1899-1977) held the (for a state university unique) chair for "Christian 
Studies" at Kyoto University. Indicating a shift in direction towards 
"encounter", Ariga wrote in 1963: 


"Our NCC Center is here to provide a meeting ground for Christians and 
non-Christians in Japan through literature, conference, and joint study. For 
Christians a place to meet with non-Christians in a direct and personal way 
will provide deeper insights into the mentality, thought, and problems of 
people outside the church, while non-Christians will, through such a contact, 
be able to know Christians and what they stand for better.” 


As for policy of publication, Ariga wrote that not only should knowledge 
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about religions in Japan be conveyed in an objective way, but also 
non-Christian authors should be encouraged to contribute to the journal. 
Also, theological articles dealing with the situation of Christianity in Japan 
should be included. In any case, "freedom of thought and speech" were to 
be honoured. In accordance with the goal to create a place of encounter 
between Christians and representatives of other religions, Ariga led from 
1961 a study group on "Mysticism in Buddhism and Christianity" to which 
the well known Zen-Buddhist Hisamatsu Shin’ichi and his disciple Abe 
Masao belonged. At the same time, contacts with the church worldwide 
were cultivated. Visitors such as Visser’t Hooft (1959), Paul Tillich (1960), 
and Hendrik Kraemer (1960) had been invited to give talks, and seminars 
and were provided with the chance to meet and encounter non-Christians. 


"Dialogue" 


The next phase in the development of the Study Center began in 1965 when 
Doi Masatoshi took over the directorship and held it for the next twenty 
years. Doi (1907-1988) was Professor of Systematic Theology at the 
Christian Doshisha University, where the Study Center now had been housed 
for a while. In 1969, it was moved to a building of the Episcopal Church, 
located at the Western side of the Imperial Palace and park (Gosho). In this 
central location it is still housed today. 


In 1974, Notto Thelle joined the staff, and became Associate Director in 
charge of the foreign-related activities of the Study Center. As the son of a 
long-term co-worker of Reichelt, he had grown up at the Tao Fong Shan, and 
therefore was very well acquainted with this work. Annual seminars for 
Japanese pastors and (in English) for missionaries were held at various 
religious centers in Japan in order to give the participants the chance to 
experience for two or three days another religious community, attend the 
ceremonies, and learn about its faith, religious thinking, history, and 
organization. By doing this, direct encounter and first hand information 
which are not available by reading only books were made possible. At these 
seminars, a process was Started within the participants which transformed 
somehow also the original conception of the Study Center. This becomes 
very clear in the Annual Report April 1977 - March 1978: 


"When Christians engage in the study of other faiths, they enter a process 
which challenges and sometimes shakes their faith. A study is not only a 
mechanical learning process in which one accumulates knowledge about 
other faiths and seeks to utilize the knowledge in different ways. It also 
becomes a deeply personal quest for truth: To grasp the depth of the Truth 
who was born as a Jew 2000 years ago, and then to integrate into one’s 
belief truth as it has been grasped by other faiths. The question was put 
radically in one of our forum meetings by Professor John Cobb, ’Can a 
Christian be a Buddhist, too? That is, is it possible for a Christian to 
integrate into his faith even central Buddhist insights and experiences, and 
by this realize his Christian faith in a deeper and more universal way?’ 

The answer is not easily given. But this is one of the questions that forces 
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itself on Christians who try to live and practise their faith in close 
communication with indigenous beliefs. Some people may feel that 
something is wrong when Christians who are sent to communicate the good 
news of Jesus Christ, start to wonder whether insights of other faiths can 
be integrated in to their own faith. The NCC Study Center was started in 
order to ‘promote a study of Japanese religions for the sake of an effective 
witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ’, as it was formulated in the 
beginning. Has this basic idea disappeared? No. When the concern for 
communicating the truth of Christianity disappears, study and dialogue 
becomes irrelevant in our context. The Study Center regards itself as a 
genuine expression of Christian mission. That is the background of our 
concern to motivate and prepare Christians in Japan for the encounter with 
other faiths. The basis of the work is research and study programs. But this 
naturally leads to active contact, dialogue, and cooperation with different 
religious groups. In this context reflection becomes an inevitable part of the 
work; reflection about the basis of one’s own faith and its relation to other 
faiths. This ts not just an academic problem, but a vital question for 
Christians who live in non-Christian surroundings." 


The basic questions of how "mission" and “interreligious dialogue" have to 
be understood, and of how the relationship between both should be defined 
properly, becomes the red thread through the history of the NCC Center for 
the Study of Japanese Religions. The task of the institute, as it had been set 
at its beginnings, to be an "effective witness", remained as a constant 
challenge to be dealt with. However, over against the basic declaration of 
1960, an important change of perspective took place: Besides the 
objectifying study of other religions, a self-reflection on the part of the 
Christians appeared, areflection upon their own faith and its contents in the 
new light of the encounter with other religions. Encountering believers of 
other religions directly became a religio-existential challenge for the 
Christians themselves. It questioned them in their traditional position. 
Concerning what he calls "missionary dialogue", Notto Thelle wrote in 1978 
the following in respect to the declaration of 1960: 


"Very few of us would be able to talk about the study of religion as a 
‘strategy’ for an ‘effective witness.’ We feel that such hidden motives would 
destroy the radical openness, and neglect the fact that God is working also 
outside the church. 

. The missionary concern is certainly still a part of its [the NCC Study 
Center’s] work. One aims at motivating and educating Japanese Christians 
for the encounter with other religions. We have annual seminars for pastors 
at religious centers and head temples, and similar arrangements for 
missionaries; we have lectures on Buddhist sutras and publish periodicals 
such as Japanese Religions and Deai (Encounter), all of which intend to 
make the Christian witness more relevant, more ‘effective’, to use a crude 
expression. But an interesting thing happens. Those who engage in the 
study of other religions enter a process; they become engaged in a dialogue 
that forces them to change attitudes. The contact becomes a mutual search, 
and Christians become also receivers. 
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What started as an effort of effective witness has deepened to include a 
spiritual search; not only preaching the truth, but also a search for the truth. 
Mission and dialogue have become one in anew openness to God’s working 
in people seeking the Way. 

If a missionary dialogue means a dialogue that is carried out with conviction 
and faith, it should not prevent a radical openness. A real search for 
understanding is open to the truth, wherever it may be found. A true 
dialogue will not yield to the temptation of propaganda and apologetics. But 
it will inevitably involve the risk of conversion.” 


Concerning this change of perspective the following observation can be 
made: By really opening themselves up to non-Christians, and by giving up 
treating them as objects of mission, Christians themselves suddenly become 
opened up to themselves and their own faith in a completely new way that 
they haven't experienced before. Therefore, being secure in one’s faith and 
learning from the other in an open way do not exclude each other, as is 
normally maintained in traditional concepts of mission, or in the discussion 
of the so-called Christian claim for absoluteness. This fear of encountering 
other religions seems to be without sufficient base. In this kind of encounter, 
not only a change of perspective within the believer takes place, but also, 
at the same time, a change occurs in respect to the Christian faith and its 
contents as a whole. Historical and cultural conditions of the perception of 
faith not only help to understand the contents of the gospel, but also, at the 
same time, conceal them to a certain degree. These barriers must be 
revealed and removed again and again. Therefore, encounter with other 
religions helps Christians to find their proprium. Doi Masatoshi wrote: 


"Here lies the possibility that interfaith dialogue may contribute to our 
understanding of Christianity itself. The more our eyesight is broadened and 
our insight is deepened through interfaith dialogue, the greater becomes the 
possibility of finding new dimensions on our faith which so far have been 
concealed to our eyes. [n other words, through interfaith dialogue God may 
speak to us anew the eternal truth which is implied in the traditional 
Christian symbols." 


This question of interreligious dialogue was pursued so far that, in 1977, a 
symposium was organized with the theme "Is common worship [sc. with 
other religions] possible?" 


The "Third Way" 


The struggle for theological clarification of the NCC Center’s place between 
the church and other religions, and between dialogue and mission continued, 
as can be seen clearly from the Annual Report April 1983 - March 1984: 


"A Christian center for the study of Japanese religions finds itself on the 
borderline between Christianity and other faiths. As John B. Cobb, Jr., 
suggests in his recent book, Beyond Dialogue, commitment to Christ has to 
be combined with an unreserved willingness to be transformed by the insight 
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and experience of the religions one encounters. We have to find a third way 
beyond imperialism which imposes Christianity on others as the absolute 
truth and relativism which abandons the ultimacy of Christ. 

The daily work of research and dialogue often seems undramatic and 
peaceful. Nevertheless, the encounter with other faiths is an exciting 
process where the effort to understand other faiths goes together with a 
continual search for the essentials of one’s own faith. Our center wants to 
contribute to the life of the church in Japan through studies and by engaging 
in dialogue with the religious environment. We want, furthermore, to 
stimulate Christians in this country to take seriously the fact that Christianity 
is an outsider in a culture which is strongly nurtured by other faiths, and to 
inspire and prepare them for the inevitable encounter." 


When in the spring of 1985 Doi Masatoshi retired after twenty years as 
director (he died 1988), and at the same time, Notto Thelle (after having 
been Associate Director for ten years) took over a professorship in Oslo, a 
certain era came to an end for the Study Center. At a time when the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, as well as the Vatican in Rome, had sent 
positive signals for a new relationship with other religions, the NCC Center 
for the Study of Japanese Religions had played an important role as a 
pioneer. Its involvement in interreligious dialogue had effects reaching as far 
as America and Europe. After sixteen years of life and work in Japan, Notto 
Thelle described what can happen to a person who becomes engaged in 
dialogue with other religions: 


"It often begins as a concern for true witness in order to transmit the gospel 
in a meaningful way one has to be in dialogue and becomes a pilgrimage 
which has two significant directions: journeying into another faith and at the 
same time searching into one’s own faith. The one-way search becomes a 
two-way process; it still involves witness, but this is significantly modified 
by a transformation within." 


Re-connecting 


Doi’s successor was Yuki Hideo, professor of the history of religions at 
Doshisha University and who had already been (together with Thelle) 
Associate Director for some time. Thelle was succeeded by Hakan Eilert, 
who had written his dissertation on Karl Ludvig Reichelt, and who had been 
sent to the Study Center by the Church of Sweden in 1983/84. The 
Japanese Associate Director became the theologian Take Kuniyasu, 
professor at Doshisha Women’s College. 


Under the directorship of Yuki Hideo, a certain reorientation was undertaken 
in order to re-connect the Center’s work with the life of the churches. His 
predecessor had, as a pioneer, gone far ahead in interreligious dialogue 
whereas the concrete connection with the Japanese churches suffered 
considerably. It was not any more clear why this Study Center had been a 
Study Center of the Protestant churches in Japan, and why this institute and 
the churches needed each other in close cooperation. In response to this 
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situation, Yuki is trying to tie the work of the Study Center back to the 
churches in Japan and abroad. 


Present Activities 


The experience of militarism before 1945 (which had been also supported 
by a wide range of religious groups, including some churches), remains a 
very important challenge for Japanese churches even today. Therefore, they 
watch critically the relationship between state and religion in contemporary 
Japan, speak up for human rights, and warn against dangerous political 
tendencies. The NCC Center has repeatedly dealt with these issues in its 
publications, seminars and lectures. The political and, at the same time, 
religious character of Tennoism (the emperor system) in Japan belongs to 
the field of research Prof. Yuki is pursuing. As a historian of religion, he 
maintains the important difference which has to be made between State 
Shinto, an ideological construct of the Meiji-Period, and Shinto, the 
traditional religion of Japan. In the critical proclamations of the Japanese 
churches one normally does not find this decisive distinction. In addition, a 
deeper understanding of Shinto as religion is missing. 


The Study Center’s emphasis on social issues includes also studies on the 
role women play in Japanese churches, other religions, and society. At the 
same time women’s issues are looked at in the broader perspective of Asian 
cultures and religions, for example in a research project on shamanism in 
Korea and Japan. 


Another issue Japanese churches have to deal with is the question of 
ancestor veneration. In Japan, ancestor veneration is the fundamental form 
of religious life, be it in Buddhism, Shinto, or any new religion. Moreover, 
this form of religiosity is closely intertwined with the Japanese social life, 
because a family is bound together by the continuously cultivated 
connection with its ancestors. The missionaries viewed ancestor veneration 
as nothing but idolatry, and advised newly converted Christians to remove 
the ancestor altars from their homes. This meant that Christians were asked 
to place themselves outside their family, which created tremendous 
tensions. With such a shallow understanding of ancestor veneration, the 
missionaries caused incredible suffering within Christian individuals as well 
as within families. Such an approach has been maintained in the Japanese 
churches until today. One can say that the churches in Japan define their 
relationship to traditional Japanese culture, religion and society (more or 
less) in a negative way. Thereby, the Japanese Christians are forced into a 
tragic split between religious identity (of occidental origin) and national or 
cultural identity. This foreign character of Christianity in Japan seems to be 
one of the major reasons for the stagnation of the churches here. Over a 
period of several years, the issue of ancestor veneration was treated in a 
seminar sponsored by the NCC Study Center. For the churches, the question 
of ancestor veneration can be treated adequately only in close cooperation 
with theologians of different disciplines, ministers with their concrete 
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experience, and specialists in the study of religion. 


In this connection, another important issue has to be mentioned. The 
religious life of many Christians is focused mainly on the Sunday service, of 
which the most important part is a (usually, very long) sermon. Like in a 
lecture, the listeners write down what they hear. With this rather rational or 
school-like way of approaching faith, less and less Christians are satisfied. 
Instead, they are searching for authentic forms of meditation, spirituality, 
liturgy, etc. Not a few Christians (quite often second or third generation 
Christians) choose a way leading through Buddhism: by the practice of 
Zazen (sitting meditation) or Nembutsu (repetitive calling on the name of 
Buddha) they try to find access to Christian meditation, Jesus prayer etc. 
The NCC Center could become a place where the many existing attempts at 
Christian spirituality are taken up, reflected theologically, deepened through 
practice and exchange, and applied to the churches. Such an endeavour 
could give important impulses to the spiritual life of the congregations as 
well as for Japanese theology. It could become an important step in the 
process of the enculteration of the gospel in this country. Such a 
development, eventually, could be of considerable significance for the 
churches of the oikumene which are presently also searching for authentic 
forms of Christian spirituality. 


The NCC Study Center publishes two journals, Deai ("Encounter", in 
Japanese), and Japanese Religions (in English) twice a year. Japanese 
Religions treats themes such as Christianity in Japan, especially the problem 
of its enculturation, and informs about Buddhist schools such as Zen, Pure 
Land, and Shingon, on Shinto, Taoism, Confucianism, Shugendo, new 
religions, ancestor worship, etc. Also themes like interreligious dialogue, 
theology of religion, philosophy of religion (among them contributions by and 
about the "Kyoto School of Philosophy"). 


Future Tasks 


In spite of the attempts to cooperate more closely with the 
member-churches of the National Christian Council in Japan (NCCJ), this 
goal unfortunately has not been reached yet. In September 1993, at the last 
Inter-Religio conference in Hong Kong, it became clear that it is not the NCC 
Center in Kyoto alone which is insufficiently integrated in the work of the 
church. Many other Christian study centers in East- and South-East Asia 
suffer the same structural problem. On the one hand, they don’t receive 
sufficient financial support from their churches. On the other hand, those 
churches don’t make real use of their institutes which deal with such 
important issues as "gospel and culture" (indigenization), and "Christianity 
and other religions" (interreligious dialogue and mission, theology of religion). 
Here, the question gets raised whether in this situation of "supply without 
demand" the supply is superfluous, or whether the demand should be 
awakened or whether one should just continue to work without regard to 
these questions. This structural problem of a lack of financial support from, 
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and an insufficient integration in, the churches is connected with the fact 
that these institutions were usually founded and financed from outside the 
country or outside their respective church. In the case of Japan, many 
foreign churches are now withdrawing more and more of their financial and 
personnel support due to the present economic situation. This new situation 
could be perceived by the Japanese churches as a great chance to liberate 
themselves from a paternalistic relationship to the American and European 
churches in which, consciously or unconsciously, they are still kept, and to 
take up more responsibility for projects in the own country. Probably, this 
new challenge is not yet sufficiently recognized by the persons responsible 
in the churches. In the future, the NCC Study Center may expect less 
support from foreign churches and will have to look for more support from 
the member churches of the NCCJ. 


At the same time, however, and this has to be stressed, foreign churches 
should not completely withdraw their support and cooperation. From its very 
beginning, the NCC Study Center was an international, ecumenical 
endeavour, and this character should be maintained in the future under any 
circumstances. From what has been said, it should be clear that the work of 
the NCC Study Center is not only relevant for the churches of Japan, but 
also, at the least, for those in Europe and America which are facing such 
important issues as the encounter with other religions, the quest for 
Spirituality, etc. The NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions wants 
to further cultivate ecumenical exchange and to invite theologians and others 
interested from overseas to share in this learning. In doing this, the Study 
Center as the churches in Japan should not be focused on the churches of 
the West. It is conspicuous how few persons from East- and South-East Asia 
have joined the staff of the Study Center up to now. However, exchange 
and cooperation, especially with the Asian churches, have to be developed 
and strengthened. In this area also, the Study Center serves the churches 
of Japan which have started to improve their relationships with their Asian 
neighbours. 


In its rather short history of thirty-five years, the NCC Center for the Study 
of Japanese Religions has become a place where the traditional relationship 
between Western churches and Japanese churches has changed: Through 
dialogue, exchange, and mutual learning within the church, with adherents 
of other religions, and with churches worldwide. It has changed from a place 
where missionaries had been sent to, to a place where the foreign staff can 
now become "missionaries" to their churches back home. 


The author is ecumenical co-worker of the Kyodan (United Church of Christ 
in Japan) sent by EMS (Association of Churches and Missions in South 
Western Germany), serving as Associate Director of the NCC Center for the 
Study of Japanese Religions and as editor of its journal Japanese Religions. 
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Excerpts from 


A CHRISTIAN RITE FOR EXPRESSING RESPECT 
TO ONE’S ANCESTORS 


Formulated by 
The Ad Hoc Committee for Ancestral Liturgy 
under the commission of 
The Bishop and Standing Committee of the 
TAIWAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 1993 


Translated by 
Mr. Charles B. Jones, M.A., M.T.S. 
Rev. Elizabeth Wei 


FROM THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


This is an English translation of a liturgy with the express purpose of 
providing a means, within the framework of Christian worship, for Chinese 
Christians to express their gratitude and reverence toward their deceased 
ancestors. 


This represents a departure from the attitude taken toward the cult of the 
ancestors by most Christian groups in China. Up until now, the usual 
response has been to condemn "ancestor worship" as a form of idolatry and 
to forbid it among church members. 


In terms of praxis, the veneration of ancestors involves presenting them with 
offerings of food, paper money, and paper replicas of goods that they will 
likely need in the next world, such as houses and cars. It also involves 
maintaining an altar at home upon which are enshrined p’‘ai-wei, wooden 
tablets about eight to twelve inches (20-30 cm) high upon which are 
inscribed the names of the ancestors, sometimes accompanied by a photo. 
In addition, there are obligations to maintain their tombs in good repair, 
particularly at the festival of Ch’ing Ming, referred to in English as Tomb- 
Sweeping Day. In return for these services of maintaining the memory of 
the deceased and providing for their material needs, the ancestors are 
expected to insure the living family’s prosperity, good fortune, offspring, 
health, and so on. 


There are elements in the worldview of the ancestral cult that cannot be 
squared with Christian doctrine or incorporated into Christianity in the name 
of "cultural adaptation" without distorting it so much that it becomes 
unrecognizable to Christians in other parts of the world. Therefore, most 
Christian groups in China have simply proscribed these practices among 
converts. 
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As | have often remarked to my Chinese fellow Christians, |, as a Western 
observer, can argue logically for the abandonment of ancestral cult practices 
with some cogency and detachment. What | cannot do, in the nature of 
things, is know what it would feel like for a Chinese person to be faced with 
the decision of never again offering food or burning paper money to their 
ancestors. 


There have been many conflicts erupting when a Chinese Christian is 
required to abandon ancestor veneration in any form. Yet this is what the 
Christian churches in China have consistently required of converts. It was 
felt within the Episcopal Church in Taiwan that some outlet for expressing 
gratitude and reverence for ancestors within the overall worldview of 
Christianity would be a better response than outright condemnation and 
proscription. Thus, the ad hoc committee worked for over two years to 
come up with the following draft liturgy, which draws on passages from 
such Confucian classics as the Classic on Filial Piety (Hsiao Ching) and the 
Book of Odes (Shih Ching) as well as the Bible for its content. It is the hope 
of the Taiwan Episcopal Church that having such a liturgy will not only open 
the door to the church a little wider for the people of Taiwan, but will also 
provide a timely example of how Christianity may be "de-Westernized" for 
the Asian context. 


A Liturgy for the Holy Eucharist and for expressing 
respect for the ancestors 


(Ching Tsu Li Wen) 


Concerning the service 


le This liturgy has been fixed in order to fit the good customs of 
traditional China. 

Ln If this worship service is to be used at home or in some other place, 
it is appropriate to set up an altar. 

of There should be a cross placed at the centre of the altar with a 


candlestick on either side. It is also permissible to make offerings of 
fresh flowers or fruit. 


4. If (the participants) wish to add a photograph of the deceased, then 
it should be placed between the cross and the candlesticks. 
by It is permissible to hang couplet-scrolls (tui-lien) on either side of the 


altar. Below are two examples of couplets appropriate to offer: 


(In) the grace of Heaven eternally immersed, the ancestors’ 
virtue (our) heritage for always. Mr. Ma Shou-Hua 


By the Lord’s grace we enjoy peace at all times, in abiding by 


the ancestors’ teachings all generations know to strive after 
strength. Rev. Dr. Charles Chen 
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A Liturgy for Venerating the Ancestors 


This liturgy for the expression of respect for the ancestors may be 
celebrated in a church or in a private home by either a priest or some other 
assigned person. The leader may begin the liturgy by reading one or more 
verses, either from the Bible or from the Chinese Classics. 


Officiant: 
Respect your father and your mother, as I, the LORD your God, 
command you, so that all may go well with you and so that you may 
live a long time in the land that |!am giving you. (Deut. 5:16) 


or this 


The way of filial piety is to set oneself in the place fof one’s 
ancestors), perform the ceremonies they performed, play the music 
they played, honour that which they honoured, love that which they 
held dear, to serve as if they were still alive, in their absence as if 


they were Still present. (Ihe Doctrine of the Mean (Chung Yung), 
trans. C.B.J. 


At this point, an appropriate hymn, song, or psalm may be sung. 
Afterwards, the officiant says: 


Officiant: The Lord be with you 
People: And also with you 
Officiant: Let us pray 


After a period of silence, the officiant reads the following prayer: 


Prayer for the blessing of ancestors 


Almighty and everlasting God, Creator of all humankind: You called 
our forebears, and caused them to leave behind (for posterity) the 
training and virtue of conscientiously venerating ancestors. Enable us 
to know You better through this, that we may live long in the land 
that You have given us. Now, as we commemorate them, we return 
all thanksgiving and glory to the Lord, and may the joy of the Lord 
infuse all that we undertake. (In the name of) the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, One God, Everlasting and Almighty, world without end. 
Amen. 


After this, select for the responsive reading either the Psalm or the selection 
Lu Wo from the Book of Odes. 


|. Psalm 112:1-6 


Officiant: 1. Happy is the person who honours the Lord, who takes 
pleasure in obeying his commands. 
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People: People of this kind are fortunate indeed. 

Officiant: 2. The good man’s children will be powerful in the land; 

People: his descendants will be blessed. 

Officiant: 3. His family will be wealthy and rich, 

People: and he will be prosperous forever. 

Officiant: 4. Light shines in the darkness for good men, 

People: for those who are merciful, kind, and just. 

Officiant: 5. Happy is the person who is generous with his loans, who 
runs his business honestly. 

People: People of his kind are fortunate indeed. 

Officiant: 6. A good person will never fail; 

People: he will always be remembered. 

Officiant: Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 

People: As it was in the beginning, is now, and will be forever. Amen. 


Il. Book of Odes, Lu Wo 





Officiant: Oh, my father, who begat me! 
Oh, my mother, who nourished me! 
People: You indulged me, you fed me, 
You held me up, you supported me, 
Officiant: You looked after me, you never left me, 
Out and in you bore me in your arms. 
People: If | would return your kindness, 
It is like great Heaven, illimitable! 
Officiant: Glory to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Spirit; 
People: As it was in the beginning, is now, 


and will be forever. Amen. 


The people sit. 


At this point, one or two of the following scripture lessons, or some other 
suitable lesson may be read. If Holy Communion is to follow, then the 
lessons should include the Gospel lesson. 


After each reading, the congregation should observe a period of silent 
meditation. 


After each reading, the congregation may sing a suitable psalm, hymn, such 
as "In Memory of the Virtues of our Ancestors”. 


The officiant may elect to replace the Old Testament lesson with the 
"Chapter on Responding to Heaven’s Kindness" from the Classic on Filial 
Piety. 


Old Testament: Exodus 3:14, 15 





14. God said, "|!am wholam. This is what you must say to them: 
‘The one is call | AM has sent me to you.’ 
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15. Tell the Israelites that |, the LORD, the God of their ancestors, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, have sent you to them. This 
is my name forever; this is what all future generations are to call 
me." 


or this 


Classic on filial piety, chapter on responding to heaven's kindness 


Show respect at the family shrine and do not neglect your relatives. 
Regulating the body and being circumspect in behaviour constitute the 
(proper) fear of dishonouring the ancestors. If we pay our respects at the 
family shrine, then the spirits and gods will uphold us. Filial piety and the 
love between brothers extend to the gods; their light extends to the four 
seas, and there is nowhere that it does not reach. The Odes declare; From 
the west and from the east, from the south and from the north, there is no 
one who does not follow this. (Trans. C.B.J.) 


Epistle: Ephesians 6:1-3 


1. Children, it is your Christian duty to obey your parents, for this is 
the right thing to do. 

2. "Respect your father and mother” is the first commandment that 
has a promise added: 

3. "so that all may go well with you, and you may live a long time in 
the land.” 


Choose one of the two following (Gospel) lessons: 


Gospel: Matthew 5:17-19 


17. "Do not think that | have come to do away with the Law of 
Moses and the teachings of the prophets. | have not come to do 
away with them, but to make their teachings come true. 

18. Remember that as long as heaven and earth last, not the least 
point nor the smallest detail of the Law will be done away with... not 
until the end of all things. 

19. So then, whoever disobeys even the least important of the 
commandments and teaches others to do the same, will be least in 
the Kingdom of heaven. On the other hand, whoever obeys the Law 
and teaches others to do the same, will be great in the Kingdom of 


heaven." 
or this 
Gospel: John 5:25-29 
25. "lam telling you the truth: the time is coming - the time has 


already come - when the dead will hear the voice of the Son of God, 
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and those who hear it will come to life. 

26. Just as the Father is himself the source of life, in the same way 
he has made his Son to be the source of life. 

27. And he has given the Son the right to judge, because he is the 
Son of Man. 

28. Do not be surprised at this; the time is coming when all the 
dead will hear his voice 

29. and come out of their graves: those who have done good will 
rise and live, and those who have done evil will rise and be 
condemned." 


Sermon or homil 


If Holy Eucharist is to be celebrated, a sermon should be preached here; 
otherwise, a homily may be substituted. 


A period of silent reflection and remembrance 


The Nicene Creed 


The Prayers of the people 


The Officiant then says the following Collect: 


Almighty and everliving God, who are the source of life and the ground of 
all creation: we offer you our sincere thanks, because you have bestowed 
your loving care on all our ancestors and families, thus allowing life to 
continue without surcease. By the guidance of the Holy Spirit, You call us 
to recognize You as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. As long as they lived, 
our ancestors feared God and strove ceaselessly. We sincerely pray that 
you will enable us to pass this heritage on to future generations, carry on the 
work they. began, fulfil our own missions, and return all the glory to You. 
We ask all these things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, Your Son, with 
the Holy Spirit, one God, eternal and almighty, world without end. Amen. 


(Translator’s note: from this point, the service continues with the Peace, 
Offertory and Holy Communion.) 


After the Communion, the priest or bishop, before blessing the people, may 
cause the following selection from the Book of Odes to be read responsively 
in either the original or modern vernacular version: 


Chiu Mu 

Officiant: In the south are the trees with curved drooping branches; with 
the dolichos creepers clinging to them. 

People: To be rejoiced in is our Prince: may he repose in his happiness 
and dignity! 

Officiant: In the south are the trees with curved drooping branches; 
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covered by the dolichos creepers clinging to them. 


People: To be rejoiced in is our Prince: may he be great in his 
happiness and dignity! 

Officiant: In the south are the trees with curved, drooping branches; 
round which the dolichos creepers twine. 

People: To be rejoiced in is our Prince: may he be complete in his 


happiness and dignity! 


Hildegard Becker, Wolfgang Bock, J6Orn Bohme, Edgar Briiser, 
Alexander Flores, Hannes Ganssbauer, Paul E. Hoffman, Bernhard 
Krane, Paul Loffler, Werner Lottje, Jan Niemdller, Christoph 
Schuppan, Ulrich Schwemer, Martin Stohr 


Der Israelisch-arabisch-palastinensische Konflikt 


DER SCHWIERIGE WEG ZUM FRIEDEN 


Hintergriinde, Positionen und Perspektiven 


Gutersloher Verlagshaus, Gitersloh 1994 


Fourteen German contributions by people from all walks of life, 
and not only theologians, have compiled a book which has a 
particular point of entry into the Israeli-Arab-Palestinian 
conflict. Some of the chapters on Jews, Christians and Muslims, 
the various components in the history leading up to the White 
House lawn agreement between Israel and the PLO in September 
1993, human rights issues, peace work, etc. could be found in 
any book on the subject. Here, however, there is an added 
dimension: Germans and the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

With this as a leit-motif one is introduced into German feelings 
and thinking on Germans, Jews and Palestinians after Auschwitz, 
Christians in Germany and the Middle East conflict, relations 
between Israel and the Federal Republic of Germany as well as 
between Israel and the DDR and problems Germans are encountering 
when dealing with the human rights situation in the Israeli- 
Arab-Palestinian conflict. 

The book addresses the general public in Germany. It does so 
because it wants to prevent a sometimes simplistic 
interpretation of this conflict between Jews and Arabs. It does 
so from "the particular relationship of Germans to Israel", 
which now requires Germans to take the issues of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict into that very relationship and into the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue in Germany. 
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SELFHOOD OF THE CHURCH IN AFRICA 


- André Karamaga - 


Introduction 


When we talk of Selfhood of the Church in Africa or elsewhere, we 
immediately ask ourselves: "What kind of identity are Christians looking 
for?" Is it a quest for a cultural or a religious identity; for a political or 
denominational identity? These questions are important since Christians live 
in a pluralist context, enjoying diverse statuses and roles. As a member of 
the religious community, the Christian is also a citizen of his country, a 
member of a political party. He is part and parcel of an ethnic group or 
perhaps a member of some other association. 


In a discussion of the Selfhood of the Church, it is necessary to think clearly 
about the specificity of identity; at which level is this identity being sought? 
For some people, Christian identity is synonymous with a Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Anglican or Baptist identity. Within the Catholic Church this 
identity could be Jesuit, Marist or Dominican. Within the Church there are 
people who wish to enjoy the specific or additional identity offered by a 
sub-group such aS a women’s group or a youth movement, emphasizing the 
need respectively for a feminine identity or identity as young Christians. The 
search for either multiple or specific identity can lead to confusion if from 
the outset there is a lack of clarity regarding the concept of the Selfhood of 
the Church in Africa. 


At this stage, two clarifications are necessary: 


a) African culture is not a store of static ancestral values which must be 
passed on from generation to generation. In the broadest sense, culture is 
the sum-total of a particular society’s living experience. In this sense, 
Africa’s internal crises and even the modernity which comes from outside, 
comprise part of our cultural heritage. 


b) Secondly, the Church is not a ready-made reality which only invites the 
passive entry of Africans. It is not an entity constituted by dogmas and 
structures which need only surface tropicalisation. The Church is first of all 
a living community in which people freely commit themselves to God’s call 
to live as human beings reflecting God’s image. The paradigm of Church is 
not like property which can be transferred from one place to another. 
‘Church’ is the result of a deep dialogue between human beings and God’s 
revelation within specific historic and cultural situations. 
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The African Church: Cultural Identity and Christian Identity 


Christians form part of the larger socio-cultural entity in which they live and 
witness. How can they participate in the creation of their own history and 
their immediate environment while being at the same time authentic disciples 
of Christ? How can African individuals or communities with their traditional 
culture and religious background accept the Christian message? What 
becomes of this background when an African becomes a Christian? In other 
words, to what extent does the conversion to Christianity cut us off from 
our traditional religious background; how deep can such conversion claim 
to be? What is the importance of the transformation proposed by 
Christianity in situations which are undergoing irreversible change? Indeed, 
Christians themselves are being engulfed by change. How are we to 
reconcile Christianity’s claim to be able to transform situations, on the one 
hand, and the conservatism which characterises almost the whole of the 
Christian community, on the other? As we all know, Christianity was 
brought to Africa in a context of domination. 


Colonialism, commerce and Christianity, the famous three Cs, were together 
introduced to the continent by people convinced that Africa had neither 
religion nor culture. This kind of evangelisation was based on the conviction 
that African culture needed to be suppressed and replaced with a Western 
culture. From this perspective, the Church had become the instrument of 
cultural colonisation. Without dwelling unduly on this aspect of the colonial 
experience, we must remind ourselves that Africa’s political independence 
was not accompanied by cultural and economic independence. Africa has 
always been economically and culturally dominated. Meanwhile, domination 
of this kind seems to have become worse since independence than it was 
during the colonial era. Thus the urgency for the Church to re-examine and 
discontinue its complicity with foreign domination in Africa, initiating instead 
a process of becoming a truly African Church. As part of its mission, the 
task of the Church in Africa is to promote an authentic African cultural 
identity. 


The Problem 


Some Christian communities in Africa have succumbed to the temptation of 
radically separating God from the world, thus creating a dichotomy between 
the sacred and the secular, or between the spiritual and the socio-political 
dynamics that govern history. A Christianity devoid of any links with 
socio-cultural realities provides a certain psychological security based on 
vague promises of a better future, but it does not provide any credible 
answer to the vital problems faced by people in every day life. We all have 
examples of this kind of Christianity which only stresses the projection of 
spiritual expectations in an eschatological future. In this perspective, 
belonging to the Church loses its relevance to the secular world because 
inner faith, if understood as the unique way of expressing ethics or culture, 
only manifests itself marginally. In this case, it becomes impossible to talk 
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about Christian contribution to the promotion of cultural identity. 


On the contrary, Christian identity vis-a-vis the surrounding world, becomes 
folkloric without any relevance to people. This is why the majority of our 
African communities are looked at today as small branches of mother 
institutions based in the West. Our intellectuals are therefore, not unfair, 
when they accuse such communities of being agents of perpetuation of 
foreign cultural domination. These are communities which are themselves 
in need of reconstruction so that they can be able to play their part in 
African, cultural reconstruction. But, one relevant question is still awaiting 
an answer from today’s African theologians: with which entity does the 
African Christian identify himself? Does he identify himself with his tribe or 
ethnic group? Does he identify himself with his country or with all the 
people with whom he shares the thirst for freedom? Does he identity 
himself with his Christian denomination? Or does he identify himself with 
the ideal of the Gospel? 


According to the Cameroonian theologian, Jean Marc Ela, Africans do not 
feel really at home in the Church. For most converts, Christianity is an 
imported religion in the villages, where the people practice fetishism. Very 
often - and this is very revealing - the Church makes converts in the bush 
(the villages), but the city takes away their faith. What is certain is that in 
many African countries, Christians are defined above all as people who had 
to abandon their traditional customs. In fact, a person exists as Christian in 
a ’Church’, which despite its catechism and sacraments really amounts to 
no more than an empty shell or frame with no real influence on social 
problems. Because the Christianity of missionaries supplies no answers to 
"the difficulties of daily life, Christians continue to follow the traditions of 
their villages or districts. This ambivalence is the source of many tensions 
that mark the people."' 


This dilemma in which the African Christian finds himself is a real one and 
if we are to overcome it we should stop accusing the missionaries. It is our 
duty and task as African Christians to suggest ways of overcoming it. 


Attempting to provide answers 


There is one simple and coherent way that can help overcome the dilemma 
we have just identified: this is to take seriously the invisible church, body 
of Jesus Christ in conformity with the teachings of the scriptures. Belonging 
to the Holy Church, body of Jesus Christ, which takes shape from the socio- 
cultural context is a big challenge vis-a-vis our divided communities and is 
a sin which must be confessed. Could it be that the real church of Christ is 
something quite different from the narrow, dependent communities in which 
we presume to lock up God and his people? 


' Jean Marc Ela, My Faith as an African, translated from the French, 


New York, 1988, p.33. 
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Can the God of life allow himself to be locked up within the status quo? No! 
Quite to the contrary. | believe that through his spirit which "blows where 
it will", God escapes from our closed circles and our designs on him. The 
Church is much broader than a denomination: God cannot be contained as 
a prisoner of our own narrowness. 


However, placing our hope in a reality beyond our divisions does not provide 
a viable answer to the masses of Christians who cannot live without visible 
or fixed points of reference. Here | am thinking of the many African 
Christians who go to church on Sunday but who spend the rest of the week 
invoking the solace of traditional religion onto life’s routine of sowing, giving 
birth, celebrating marriage or mourning death. If the Church, i.e. a particular 
denomination in Africa’s case, seeks an identity for its members and seeks 
at the same time to be loyal to the Gospel, it must accept to undergo a 
metanoia (conversion), admitting that it represents only one segment of the 
universal church. 


The Church’s centre of gravity is not its hierarchy. Its head, is not the 
collectivity of its leaders; its head is the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Its 
vital strength does not come from the West whence it receives most of its 
financial largesse. The Church’s strength comes from the liberating spirit 
which "blows where it will", sweeping along individuals and communities 
according to the dynamics of the kingdom of God. In other words, God calls 
into the church people or groups of people just as they are, with whatever 
they possess in order to transform them into a people free to live at the 
service of the three main kingdom values, namely: Love, Justice and Peace. 


If we accept that people come to God with what they have and as they are, 
then we are in fact calling into question erstwhile preaching which called on 
Africans to abandon their culture in order to become Christians. Culture is 
an integral part of the human being which God invites to himself; metanoia 
(conversion) is concerned with all areas of life including the cultural heritage 
which is part of each one of us. The Church must therefore read the signs 
of the times astutely so as to play its historic role from the perspective of 
the values of the Kingdom of the Lord which | have just mentioned, i.e. 
Love, Justice and Peace. Thus is the Church not called to break away from 
the world; instead, through openness and participation it becomes engaged 
in the changes which are taking place. 


According to the report of the Advisory Committee on the Selfhood of the 
Church, which was held in Lomé, Togo, from 6-8 June 1990: "The life of 
the African Christian could be patterned on that of Christians of New 
Testament times. They emphasized the communal way of sharing and 
community life. Our culture which believes in the philosophy of sharing and 
the effect of the current economic situation have made us dependent on the 
North for many of our resources. Dependency is also an art of colonialism 
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that the churches copied very well from their masters." 


| am aware, however, that this perspective | am proposing for the Church’s 
identity in Africa will meet many obstacles ahead. Let’s mention two just 
to give some examples: 


First there is the fascination that each community has toward its overseas 
partner(s) who give it financial support. We often know more about these 
denominations on whom we depend than about the communities living in the 
same region. We can add here our great sin in allowing others to think in 
our stead as if God had not given us brains. The other obstacle will be 
found in the anguish felt too by many of our communities. They feel bound 
to be more loyal to the donors than to the Gospel and to the Holy Spirit. In 
fact the fear of change felt by our leaders, their allergy to any creative 
activity in the intellectual, pastoral or liturgical fields, their desire to control 
everything without any transparency, their wish to push away or to suppress 
anything which does not function in accordance with their image of 
orthodoxy can only keep our communities on the surface of issues. Our 
denominations cannot reconstitute themselves into a church, body of Jesus 
Christ, which speaks with one voice and which is more credible, if our 
leaders do not agree to give away part of their power in a spirit of 
ecumenical openness. 


Perspectives of hope 


The African Church can become the place of identification of its members 
without sinking into superficial folklore. But for that to be achieved three 
objectives must permanently be kept in mind, namely, openness to all, 
openness to dialogue and to reconstruction of a growing community. Before 
| briefly tackle these objectives, it is important to state clearly that the 
Church of Christ which we are talking about does not come as something 
against the denominations to which we belong. This Church will be the 
outcome of the manner in which the denominations will make the Gospel 
their own and fit into the New Testament definition of the community of the 
people of God. The denominations are one step towards one single holy 
Church as envisaged by Jesus Christ in the Gospel of John (17:11). 


(i) A Church open to all 


One cannot be a Christian by excluding or by eliminating others. The 
choosing of the people of God should not make its members under-estimate 
or despise those who are not in it. God does not limit his grace or his 
goodness solely to those who are in a given institution because the Church 
is a witness of reality wider than itself, namely, the kingdom of God. 


2 Report on the Selfhood of the Church, Advisory Committee, Lomé, 


6-8 June 1990,, p.10. 
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"Christian identification is a conversion process not to the Church but to the 
kingdom, the Church itself has the duty to convert itself to that which it has 
a mission to witness. "° 


Conversion is a risk taken with the current challenges in mind. It is the basic 
condition of an identity characterized by openness and modesty. | believe 
that the heart of Christ, the centre of Christian identity, is so wide that 
Christians cannot claim to fill it on their own. The permanent condition that 
is demanded from the Church and the Christian goes beyond the natural 
logic of exclusion because God never gave Christians monopoly on 
knowledge, possession or power. Christian openness models itself on that 
of Jesus who left the Godly realm in order to come and live in the reality of 
this world, so as to make humanity accessible for God: "The Church, open 
to all, is made up of all the social groups found in any society; children, 
young people, young couples, women, men, senior citizens, single parents, 
the handicapped and the strangers in our midst. A successful Christian 
programme must meet the physical, moral and spiritual needs of all these 
groups, starting with children. "* 


(ii) Openness to dialogue 


Openness to tolerance is an essential aspect of ecclesiastical and personal 
conversion. This aspect preserves the Church from the danger of integrism 
and of imperialism. The Church must always be aware that it is not the only 
entity dealing with human stakes, ethical or political or even philosophical 
or religious. The Christian does not acquire his specific identity through the 
sole act of baptism. His identity establishes itself from God, or from the 
word which comes from elsewhere from God and through the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. This is why Christian identity, instead of being an inner- 
looking self-centredness, comes from openness and availability towards God. 
In other words, when some think that they are preserving their identity by 
avoiding external influences, the Christian knows that the more he exposes 
himself to the Holy Spirit and to the heart of his neighbour, the more he 
acquires a richer identity. 


In such a Church, our task is not to explain fixed doctrines and the Church 
authorities’ decisions as happens to intellectuals in totalitarian regimes, in 
which their sole role is to explain the authorities’ decisions without freedom 
to criticize. When the Church opts for the path of the exclusion of debate 
and when it twins fanaticism for zeal, it becomes a worse dictatorship than 


3. Cf. Christian Duquoc, "L’identité chrétienne",in Concilium 1988 
No.216, p.l45. 


* André Karamaga, Problems and Promises of Africa, Towards and 
Beyond the year 2000, AACC Symposium, Mombasa, November 1991,p.15. 
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others because it claims to be the caretaker of the knowledge which comes 
from God. Didn’t God, through Jesus Christ, choose rather the logic of 
powerlessness, namely, the Cross? We can ask ourselves how the lack of 
openness to dialogue could possibly be justified from people who confess 
the one who - being God - changed his condition to come and meet them, 
love them and be one of them even before they went to him? WHasn’t He 
who has ordered the Gospel to be spread to all the people of the earth, 
written his life, his work and his message in a process of dialogue between 
God and the world of humans.® This openness to dialogue and to others is 
a challenge for the Church. It is also a challenge for Africa’s Christian 
communities which must of necessity accept dialogue with Islam and 
traditional religion. 


(iii) A growing community 


The Church cannot be open to all and be really open to dialogue without 
witnessing in its daily work. The Church is not the kingdom of God, it 
preaches the kingdom as it anticipates through visible links which develop 
between its members and with the other components of humankind. If the 
community nature of the Church is not visible in a country or in aregion, and 
if it presents itself in small pieces corresponding to tribes, its identification 
as an agent of the kingdom is handicapped (there are more than 500 
communities in Kenya, all of whom pledge allegiance to Jesus Christ). 


The fullness of being together can only see the day where there is openness 
and freedom as a result of the death of fatalism, of dogmatism, and of the 
status quo. Our communities still have, therefore, a long way to go in order 
to reach the shores of a genuine identity of the Church as its spouse and 
head Jesus Christ would like to see it. A Church is prepared to do away 
with what is superficial in order to focus on what is essential - namely, the 
kingdom having signs in the present. 


AACC Unit of the Selfhood of the Church 


According to the new All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC) 
organizational structure adopted by the 6th Assembly which was held in 
Harare in October 1992, our organization has three units: 


Unit 1 in which the General Secretariat is found: International Affairs, 
Information, Administration, Documentation and Library and the Protocol 
Office. 


Unit 2 which deals with the selfhood of the Church and is composed of the 


° André Karamaga, "Le dialogue une aventure évangélique", in La 


Réforme un ferment dans I|’Eglise universelle, Labor et Fides, Geneva 
1987,pp.129-130. 
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Department of Theology and Interfaith Dialogue, the Christian Education 
Department, and the Women’s and Youth Desks. 


Unit 3 contains the Refugee Department, the Research Development 
Consultancy Service and the Communication Training Centre. It is our hope 
that the logic of putting women, youth and children in the cluster concerned 
with the selfhood of the Church is sound because they constitute the 
majority of the members of our Church. Furthermore, our unit works with 
institutes of theological training with a view to creating a new 
consciousness concerning the Church of the future in Africa. We must not 
forget, in our efforts, that the Church of the future will be composed of 
those who are the young of today. This is why we feel that a Christian 
training programme is quite important. We are making all these efforts 
without forgetting that there are other believers with whom African 
Christians share life and deep aspirations. This is why the interfaith 
programme exists. 


Conclusion 


The problem of the identity of the Church is similar to the question of 
inculturation of the Gospel. And the inculturation has the same meaning as 
the incarnation. Our research of identity is none other than taking seriously 
the incarnation of God through Jesus Christ in our culture and our day-to-day 
reality. If we accept that God is truly in our reality and if we take seriously 
the importance of his presence, we can no longer accept to be marginalized 
people dominated by the forces of death, because our God is a God of life 
and abundance. In this perspective, Christian religion is not for us an 
opportunity to live a marginalized life. When the Gospel really penetrates 
our reality, it saves us from misery and from alienation. Taking the 
incarnation seriously can help us overcome a number of theological 
questions that we ask ourselves. We have the conviction that the God of 
Jesus Christ is the same as the one that our ancestors agreed to adore even 
though they may not have known him well. Africans are invited to adore 
God like their Father from a long time ago. This means that Africans do not 
adopt a strange God when becoming Christians. Their conviction and 
adoration is directed at the God of their ancestors. We can even affirm that 
Christ was not brought by missionaries from Europe or from North America. 
Christ has, since time immemorial, always been present in Africa and in the 
whole world. The Christian preachers came here to join him, to announce 
his actions and the consequence of his presence. Our duty today is to 
confront our challenge to Christ who cannot leave the situation unchanged. 


Rev. Dr. André Karamaga is the Theology Secretary and Selfhood of the 
Church Unit Co-ordinator of the All Africa Conference of Churches, Nairobi, 
Kenya. 
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ENTERING INTO A NEW SOUTH AFRICA 


Excerpts from a circular letter by 
Gerrie Lubbe 


14 May 1994 


Being invited to the Inauguration of Nelson Mandela was a wonderful 
occasion! It was a time for tears and a time for great joy. It was marvellous 
to see so many foreign dignitaries turning up thus signifying that our 
isolation has finally come to an end. It was certainly the biggest moment in 
the history of our country when Nelson took the oath and said: "So help me 
God!" His story certainly contains all the elements of a fairy tale and yet he 
made it. Since 10 May 1994 he is our President! Incredible! After his 
speech there was a flypass of air force planes and when they came over a 
black guy sitting behind me embraced me and said: "Now they are ours - 
now the army and the air force belong to us". While embracing him, | was 
able to reply in all sincerity, "Yes, they belong to us" because today was 
the final day of our liberation - for both black and white. I could even, for 
the first time in decades, sing the old anthem, "Die Stem" ("The Call") in 
Afrikaans. When the President attended a soccer match between Zambia 
and South Africa that same afternoon, he said in his speech at half-time that 
from now on both anthems should be sung and those who do not know 
Afrikaans, should start learning "Die Stem" whilst those who do not know 
a black language should start learning "Nkosi sikelele i‘Afrika" ("God bless 
Africa"). Such a statement has enormous value in terms of nation-building 
and is absolutely necessary for the development of the much needed 
national symbols. Even our new flag is beginning to receive great 
acceptance. At last we can move away from the terms "theirs" and "ours" 
and start referring only to "ours". 


| was privileged to be in Parliament on Monday 9 May when all the members 
of the new National Assembly were sworn in and when Mr. Mandela was 
officially elected as president. Together with Desmond Tutu and other 
religious leaders | had a ringside seat right next to the Speaker of the House 
and could witness the historic events taking place in a building where 
previously only whites could meet! Three things in particular struck me: 
one was the colourful sight of dresses and headgear in Parliament. There 
were people from different cultures, different faiths, different colours - all 
making up the National Assembly of the new South Africa. The colourful 
variety struck me. The second thing that struck me was the large number 
of women. | don’t have an official figure, but | estimate that women are 
making up at least 25% of the National Assembly. For the first time in the 
history of our country we have a woman as Speaker of the House. She is 
Dr. Frene Ginwala, of Iranian origin and a Zoroastrian by faith. The third 
thing that moved me was the conciliatory atmosphere which prevailed. 
Mandela crossed the floor three times to greet and embrace people like De 
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Klerk, Buthelezi and the right winger Viljoen. Those were touching moments 
and everybody gave him a standing ovation every time he did that. 


A little surprise and undeserved privilege came my way when after the 
ceremony in Parliament, Desmond Tutu and myself were suddenly invited to 
have lunch with Mandela, Mbeki and De Klerk. Before | could rub my eyes 
| found myself seated at the head of the table with Tutu and Mandela on my 
right and Mbeki and De Klerk on my left - just the five of us. It was indeed 
a rare privilege and | could not believe that it was happening to me. | felt 
like Cinderella who made it to the ball. Then | decided that it was a unique 
moment in history which would never happen again - at least not to me - 
and | asked them to autograph the menu which they willingly did. This 
menu is certainly one of my most prized possessions. The atmosphere at 
the table was very relaxed and informal and gave me the impression that this 
troika will get on well with each other. | am personally delighted that my 
friend Thabo Mbeki has been appointed Senior Deputy President. | know 
him for eleven years now and during this period he has impressed me as a 
wonderful person, very able and moderate with a real concern for unity and 
peace in our country. 


My presence in Parliament was due to the fact that | was a member of the 
National Inauguration Committee which planned all the events leading up to 
the Inauguration. | was in particular involved in the religious aspect of the 
ceremony. It pleased me that, for the first time at such an event in the 
history of our country, we had all four major faiths represented. Our aim 
was to let the inauguration ceremony speak of inclusivity and reconciliation. 
Besides criticism from some right wingers, we received very favourable 
comments from several people. 


We have all been very busy during the election period. About twelve 
months ago we started the Panel of Religious Leaders for Electoral Justice. 
Initially Frank Chikane and myself were elected co-chairpersons but when 
Frank was appointed to the Independent Electoral Commission the leadership 
role fell on my shoulders and this really kept me busy for the past nine 
months. We had 23 of the leading religious leaders in the country serving 
on this panel. Amongst us we represented six different faiths. Our role was 
to create confidence with ordinary people in the electoral process, to act as 
a liaising body between them and the electoral authorities and to keep a 
watchful eye on the moral integrity of the whole process. During the 
elections the entire panel was deployed countrywide to act as observers and 
to oversee the process. | myself visited 17 polling stations during the 
election days. The election itself was a miracle: black and white were 
queuing together as if they had been doing it for years. What surprised all 
of us was the tremendous behaviour of the South African Police - friendly, 
helpful and courteous. It augurs well for the future if our police can become 
the friends of the people. In our post-election assessment our panel 
members had a lot of criticism on the way in which the election process was 
run. However, foreign observers, and in particular the so-called Eminent 
Persons Group whom we invited to be with us during the election, told us 
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that we should be deeply grateful for the almost uneventful way in which 
the elections took place. | certainly agree with that. It could have been 
much different and yet God was extremely good to us in preventing violence 
and bloodshed from ruining the process. 


To vote was a wonderful experience for everybody. For the first time we 
were all equal! On the Sunday after the elections, | asked our people in 
church to share their experiences. To my surprise people who have never 
spoken in church before, got up and related to us their feelings about having 
voted. What ran through all the accounts like a golden thread was the 
feeling that they regained their dignity. Somebody said, "For the first time 
| felt like a first-class citizen". Several of our members were involved in the 
process of counting the votes. They all remarked on the wonderful 
atmosphere which prevailed where blacks and whites, unacquainted to each 
other before, became friends as they worked side by side for the country 
they all love. Our people have clearly had enough of separation, conflict and 
oppression. There is so much to be done in terms of combatting poverty, 
unemployment, illiteracy and lack of housing, in terms of securing a future 
for all and in terms of building a nation and our people seem eager to get 
going with it all. 


Our congregation, the Via Christi Community, has been functioning totally 
independently since 1986. Now we have joined the newly established 
Uniting Reformed Church. This is a merger between the black and coloured 
wings of the Dutch Reformed Church and | was privileged to represent our 
congregation at the first Synod held in Cape Town during April. This new 
union is of great significance and we hope and pray that the white DRC will 
soon realize that their credibility is at stake unless they join hands and 
become part of this new church. It is deliberate that we are referring to the 
church as "Uniting" and not "United" because it is an ongoing process which 
is inviting others to join. | also received back my status as a minister of 
which | was deprived by the DRC in 1984. On 30 January | was formally 
re-instated and what a glorious occasion that was. Many of my friends, 
even members of the National Executive of the ANC and people from 
different faiths, attended to share in our joy. 


This year it is ten years since WCRP in South Africa was started and also 
ten years since we had the first Desmond Tutu Peace Lecture. The interfaith 
idea has really taken root in South Africa and | am convinced that we have 
played a role in teaching people of different faiths to accept and respect 
each other. On 6 August we will have the Tenth Desmond Tutu Peace 
Lecture which will be delivered by the Archbishop himself. We are inviting 
President Mandela to respond to Tutu’s lecture and we keep our fingers 
crossed that he will accept our invitation. 


Rev. Gerrie Lubbe is a Vice-President of the World Conference on Religion 
and Peace in South Africa. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN MISSION 


Department of Mission Occasional Series: Volume 1 

edited by The Revd. J. Andrew Kirk 

Published by: Department of Mission, Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham, B29 6LQ, England. (Fax: O21 472 8852) 


Theological reflection about the churches’ worldwide task of mission 
has always been a central aspect of the Department of Mission’s 
educational programme at Selly Oak. Here various members of staff 
present key theological issues to do with mission. They cover 
subjects which are constantly debated by both churches and mission 
agencies, and they do so in a way that succinctly, clearly and fairly 
highlights the central questions that need further clarification and 
action. 

The aim of this volume, as of other volumes planned for the future, 
is to further the discussion of important issues in mission and show 
something of the breadth of the areas to be kept in mind in response 
to the exhilarating challenge of mission in Christ’s way. 


= HU = 


VISIONS OF AN INTERFAITH FUTURE 


International Interfaith Centre 
2 Market Street, Oxford OX1 3EF, U.K. 
Price including postage: £18 / $30 


‘An experience of living as one human family with its wonderful 
variety of different races, colours, languages, religions and 
customs’. 


This book contains the reports, papers, prayers and impressions of 
the celebration, (Sarva-Dharma-Sammelana) held at Bangalore, India, 
in August 1993 to mark the centenary of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions. 


One hundred years ago Swami Vivekananda and other Asian spiritual 
leaders brought a message of tolerance to the Western world. One 
hundred years later interfaith workers from many parts of the world 
met in Asia to reflect on the achievements and failures of the 
interfaith movement in persuading people of all religions to work 
together for peace and human welfare. 


The Bangalore message of inter-religious understanding and 
cooperation is vital for the world’s future. At a time when religion 
is often a cause of conflict, the Bangalore vision brings hope to all 
who long for peace and justice, for the relief of poverty and for the 
preservation of the planet. 


— ‘HU. = 
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"The Nearest in Affection" 
Towards a Christian Understanding of Islam 


"The nearest in affection to those who believe", according to the 
Quran, “are the ones who say, ‘We are Christians’." Yet in many 
parts of the world where Christians and Muslims live side by side, 
the reality of their relationship falls far short of that ideal. 
Suspicions and fears arise from ignorance of each other’s history, 
beliefs and practices often leading to tensions and open conflict. 
This short introduction to Islam for Christians offers a wide-ranging 
overview of what Muslims believe and where their beliefs and 
practices reveal points of contact or divergence with Christianity. 
It thus provides both an agenda and a solid foundation for 
strengthened and respectful encounters between members of the world’s 
two largest faith groups. 


Stuart Brown, a lay member of the Anglican Church of Canada, has many 
years of experience as a student and teacher of Islam and a 
participant in dialogue, both formal and informal, between Christians 
and Muslims. From 1983 to 1988 he was secretary for Christian-Muslim 
relations in the World Council of Churches. 


Published by WCC, Geneva, 1994 





World Religion and Ecology is a series ‘sponsored by the World 


Wide Fund for Nature and gives a very good insight into how five 
world religions have treated ecology in the past, what the teaching 
of each religion has to say on the subject and how that is applied 
today. Contributors from a variety of backgrounds in each religion 
put forward material for thought and discussion through poetry, 
stories and pictures, as well as ideas and theories. 

Titles in the series are: 


BUDDHISM AND ECOLOGY by Martine Batchelor & Kerry Brown 
CHRISTIANITY AND ECOLOGY by Elizabeth Beuilly & Martin Palmer 
HINDUISM AND ECOLOGY: Seed of Truth by Ranchor Prime 

ISLAM AND ECOLOGY by Fazlun M. khalid & Joanne O’Brien 
JUDAISM AND ECOLOGY by Aubrey Rose 


Published by Cassell, London —- New York 1992 


A new Religionen im Gesprach (RIG 3) has seen the light of day. 


This time the thematic is Tradition and Modernity (Tradition und 
Moderne). Among the interesting articles on this theme, I would like 
to mention Paul Knitter’s piece on caveats to bear in mind when 


constructing a global declaration on ethics. John Hick has dealt 
with the pertinent question of truth in Christianity and other 
religions. There is particularly for European readers’ an 


enlightening article on the tensions between European modernity and 
Islamic fundamentalism. Ulrich Schoen has written a stinging article 
on France and Islam. The book review as well as the annotated 
bibliography are valuable for anyone continuing his/her pilgrimage 
between tradition and modernity, the Scylla and Charybdis of our 
times. 


Religionen im Gesprach (RIG 3): 

Interreligidéser Dialog zwishen Tradition und Moderne, 

ed. Reinhard Kirste, Paul Schwarzenau, Udo Tworuschka 

Zimmermann Druck & Verlag GmbH, 58802 Balve, Germany, 1994, 512 p. 


=H = 
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Thomas Kratzert 


» Wir sind wie die Juden“ 


Der griechisch-orthodoxe Beitrag zu einem 6kumenischen 
jidisch-christlichen Dialog 

1994, geb., 339 S., DM 29,80 / 6S 232,- / sFr 29,80 
Erscheint im November 1994 


Thomas Kratzert erarbeitet in seiner Monographie die Geschichte des jii- 
disch-christlichen Dialogs in der Skumenischen Bewegung, insbesondere im 
Okumenischen Rat der Kirchen, und untersucht von hier aus die Frage nach der 
dékumenischen Bedeutung dieses Dialogs. 

Kratzert zeigt auf, zu welchen Konflikten die ausschlieBlich nordatlantische 
Orientierung der Dialogarbeit des ORK fihrt, und erlautert am Beispiel der 
griechischen Orthodoxie die Probleme von Christen, die sich von dem Dialog 
ausgegrenzt fihlen oder in kritischer Distanz zu ihm stehen, weil sie eine 
unverwechselbare eigene Beziehung zu Juden haben. An der orthodoxen Bewer- 
tung der Geschichte des Verhdltnisses von Juden und griechisch-orthodoxen 
Christen, am Bild des Judentums in der Liturgie und am aktuellen Religi- 
onsunterricht in Griechenland verdeutlicht der Verfasser den Kontext der 
griechisch-orthodoxen Einstellung. 

AbschlieBend wiirdigt Kratzert die bisher stattgehabten, zu wenig beachteten 
jiidisch—griechisch-orthodoxen Dialoge. Er skizziert die Anregungen, die 
von dieser Seite aus zu ernwarten sind, und pladiert nachhaltig fiir eine éku- 
menische Offnung des jiidisch-christlichen Dialogs. 

Die Untersuchung ist im Herbst 1993 von der Evangelisch-Theologischen 
Fakultét der Ruhr-Universitit Bochum als Dissertationsschrift angenommen 
worden. Betreut wurde sie von Prof. Dr. Konrad Raiser, dem jetzigen Gene- 
ralsekretar des ORK. 


Bestellungen werden erbeten Ober den Buchhandel oder direkt an das Institut. 


Institut Kirche und Judentum 


LeuchtenburgstraBe 39-41, 14165 Berlin 
Tel.: (030) 81 60 05-75 (9-12 h), Fax: (030) 81 6005-76 

1994: Dom zu Berlin, Am Lustgarten, 10178 Berlin 
Tel.: (030 ) 2.4691 53 (9-12 hj, Fax: (030) 24691 54 
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